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Articte L—HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow with Extracts from 
his Journals and Correspondence. Edited by SAMUEL 
LoNGFELLOW. Two volumes. Boston: Ticknor & Com- 
pany. 1886. 


THE first venture of a boy-poet must be thrilling. To see 
in living print, even in a newspaper, the well-measured rhymes 
which had cost so much secret toil—what a sudden immortality 
flashes along the lines—what a delirious joy bounds in the 
heart. In the case before us, the Portland Gazette of Nov. 17 
1820, was the vehicle of immortality, and the poem was “ The 
Battle of Lovell’s Pond ;” a truculent subject for one who was 
to be the household poet of the century. We can imagine 
with what trepidation the lad of thirteen deposited his verses 
after dark in the editor’s box ; how by day he furtively watched 
the windows where the printers could be seen plying their 
cabalistic art; and how he felt when in the poet’s corner of 
the next issue he found his verses duly enshrined. 

VOL. IX. 50 
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This was the beginning of things for the poet Longfellow, 
It was the gateway into a new world, into a world of light and 
beauty whose pure air he was thenceforth to breathe, and 
whose “ wood-notes wild” he was to translate into human song, 
His path from this point rose gently from the planes of com- 
mon life along successive slopes to golden summits. There 
was study indeed, and patience, and toil. But going forth 
from a home of books and culture with a kindly heart and 
well equipped brain, he easily kept along the higher levels of 
thought and among the higher ranks of friendship. The 
rewards of diligence came early. Scholarship, position, friends, 
foreign travel, literary tasks, a congenial life-work, a happy 
home of his own, combined to launch his argosy upon a peace- 
ful sea. It was not always a cloudless voyage, nor the voy- 
ager always wafted onward by favoring gales. Shadows 
flecked the sunshine. Storms would sometimes rudely jostle 
his poetic dreams. The first shock was the death of his young 
wife in a foreign land, when he was himself but twenty-eight. 
We can trace the mournful memory in pathetic lines which 
like a processional with slow and solemn music wind through 
his early poems. Other sorrows came later, when fuller man- 
hood and riper experience had deepened his capacity for suffer- 
ing. When again death quenched the light of his home, the 
form in which it came was so sudden and terrible, and the loss 
so overwhelming, that for a time the creative power of the 
poet seemed well nigh crushed. But the main current of his 
life was placid. All the purest forms of earthly happiness 
seemed at his bidding to spring up and flock around his foot- 
steps. The honors that crown a poet’s life came thick and 
fast. And affluence followed renown. 

The story of his almost idyllic career lies hidden in these 
opulent volumes. Lies hidden: for the reader must penetrate 
beneath the surface for himself. The author has worked out 
his congenial task under a self-denying ordinance. Too frugal 
of his own pen, he is too prodigal of the surviving journals 
and letters. With a fine brotherly affection he assumes that 
the world would prize the poet’s words more highly than his 
own. So he modestly keeps himself in the background, and 
tries to make the documents tell the story. The effect is some 
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what fragmentary, and in places disappointing. The original 
memoranda spread on these pages reveal very fully the external 
literary life, but comparatively little of the home-life. We 
should better appreciate Longfellow the poet, if we were per- 
mitted to know more of Longfellow the man. Without under- 
valuing the many admirable things contained in these memora- 
bilia, it would seem that the repeated details could have been 
wisely condensed to make way for the more continuous links 
of biography which the author’s hand shows itself so compe- 
tent to supply. 
I. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born Feb. 27, 1807, in 
Portland, the “Queen City” of Casco Bay. The middle 
name represents his mother’s family, a family of good Puritan 
stock, descended direct from John Alden and his wife Pris- 
cilla. The father was a lawyer, an able man, intelligent, schol- 
arly, and honest. Ou both sides the poet inherited good blood, 
and with it the best of training. His schooldays, spent much like 
those of any schoolboy, carried him forward into the regular 
collegiate course at Bowdoin,—four happy years of semi-mo- 
nastic life, in which the flying days were divided between the 
faithful tasks of the present and the literary dreams of the 
future. At the close he received the fourth honor of his class. 
“How I came to get so high,” he writes to his sister, “ is 
rather a mystery to me.’’* 


*T have before me the Commencement Order of Exercises for the 
graduation of this famous class: and as it may be a curiosity to some 
of the present generation, I will print the list entire. 


EXERCISES OF CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS. 
1, Salutatory Oration in Latin. 
Samuel-Page Benson, Winthrop. 
2. Conference. The Comparative Influence of Wealth, Education, 
and Natural Disposition in promoting Happiness. 
Richmond Bradford, Turner. 
William Hale, Dover, N. H. 
Cullen Sawtelle, Norridgewock. 
8, Dissertation. The Public Services of Alexander Hamilton. 
Cyrus-Hamlin Coolidge, Canton. 
4, Conference. The Writings of Byron, Scott, and Irving. 
John-Stevens-Cabot Abbot, Brunswick. 
John-Dafforne Kinsman, Portland. 
Seward Wyman, North Yarmouth. 
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But a higher honor immediately followed. His remarkable 
facility in language attracted the attention of the Boards, 
Having just created a new chair of Modern Languages, they 
offered it to him. He accepted, and by agreement went to 
Europe to better prepare himself for its duties. This was a 
rare privilege. In those days the sumptuous lines of steam- 
ships that now vex the Atlantic were unknown. The slender 
eurrent which has since grown to such a Gulf-stream of travel, 
annually deluging the galleries and cathedrals of the Old 


5. Dissertation. Henry Kirke White. 
Edward-Joseph Vose, Augusta. 
6. Dissertation. Character and Influence of the Druids. 
Thomas Ayer, Plaistow, N. H. 
7%. Poem. The Hour of Parting. 
Frederic Mellen, Portland. 
8. Colloquy. The probable Result of Efforts for the Emancipation of 
Slaves. 
Charles-Jeffrey Abbot, Castine. 
Charles Snell, Winthrop. 
9. Discussion. The Civil Liberty enjoyed by a Citizen of Athens. 
Hezekiah Packard, Wiscasset. 
10. Eulogy. Pulaski. 
Joseph-Jenkins Eveleth, Augusta. 
11. Literary Discussion. The Effects of the late Struggles in Greece 
and South America on Literature and Liberty. 
George-Barrell Cheever, Hallowell. 
George-Washington Pierce, Baldwin. 
12. Oration. The Lifeand Writings of Chatterton. 
Henry-Wadsworth Longfellow, Portland. 
13. Deliberative Discussion. The Effects of Fictitious Writings on 
Morals. 
Jonathan Cilley, Nottingham, N. H. 
Nathaniel Dunn, Poland. 
14. Disquisition. The Moral Sublime. 
Eugene Weld, Brunswick. 
15. Oration. The probable Progress of Society. 
James-Ware Bradbury, Parsonsfield. 
16. Forensic Disputation. Whether the Safety of our Government is 
endangered by Extent of Territory? 
Alden Boynton, Wiscasset. 
David Shipley, Norridgewock. 
Philosophical Disquisition.* 
Gorham Deane. 
18. Valedictory Oration. The Influence of Government on Literature. 
Josiah-Stover Little, Newbury, N. H. 


* This exercise was assigned to Gorham Deane, recently deceased. 
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World with its waves of migration, had then scarcely begun to 
flow. Longfellow crossed the ocean in the common sailing 
packet of the time. It is not necessary to detail the delight- 
ful experiences and the congenial studies of the next four 
years, spent in France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. The young 
poet-professor was a diligent student of books, nature, art, and 
men. And when he turned his footsteps homeward, he came 
laden with large treasure of knowledge for his class-room and 
of inspirations for his muse. 

In September 1829, we find him entering upon his duties at 
Bowdoin. A juvenile professor,—less than twenty-three years 
of age—but uniting the enthusiasm of youth with a learning 
which belonged to riper years. The new department started 
at once into vigorous life. His accurate knowledge com- 
manded the respect of his pupils; his courtesy and chivalry 
charmed them; his genius, already beginning to be recognized 
in the world of letters, kindled their admiration ; his personal 
character won their affection. In his very first term he pre- 
pared a French Grammar for their use, and followed it with a 
volume of selections from French plays for a /@eader. Two 
years after his entrance upon this busy and fruitful life, he 
married the daughter of an old family friend, Judge Potter of 
Portland: Her untimely death has been already mentioned. 
A brief and fleeting happiness, of little more than four years: 
but the young wife lived long enough to know and share the 
first fruits of her husband’s fame. She witnessed several of 
his earliest literary ventures. After the text-books, his Coplas 
de Don Jorge Manrique, a translation from the Spanish, was 
his first book (1833)—followed soon after by the Outre Mer 
(1833-34) ; and along with these various fugitive poems, and 
articles in the Worth American and elsewhere. She lived to 
share with him the pride and pleasure of his elevation to the 
larger sphere at Harvard. And it was while he was studying 
abroad in further preparation for it that she died at Rotterdam. 

During this second period of foreign study and travel Mr. 
Longfellow paid special attention to the languages of Northern 
Europe. He was absent a year and a half; and in December 
1836, began in Cambridge the main period of his career. 
From that time through the rest of his life, Cambridge was his 
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literary work-shop and his home. His headquarters he finally 
fixed in the Craigie house, where General Washington had done 
the same before him.* Here were written by far the larger 
part of his poems. Here he enjoyed—his letters and journals 
show how keenly—the companionship of such men as Sumner, 
Hillard, Felton, Prescott, Lowell, Dana, Holmes. Hither in 
1843, after a solitary life of eight years, he brought his second 
wife, a beautiful and accomplished daughter of the Appleton 
family of Boston ; and with her reinstated his long mourning 
penates in a home which became the center of a delicious hos- 
pitality and of an idyllic happiness. Here gathered troops of 
friends. Hither came distinguished visitors from the Old 
World. Here were born his children. Here one of them 
died. Finding his college work growing irksome and seriously 
interfering with his literary pursuits, he resigned his professor- 
ship in 1854, and had the gratification of being succeeded by 
his friend James Russeil Lowell. Seven years later befell the 
tragedy of his life, the sudden and awful death of his wife, 
by fire. From this moment till his own death in 1882, his life 
was a changed life; as he wrote to a friend, “to the eyes of 
others, outwardly, calm; but inwardly bleeding to death.” It 
was a long time before he could touch again his wonted occu- 
pations. “I have no definite plans for the future,” he writes 
to another friend, “ but drift along from day to day through these 
bitter waters. It is very difficult to build up again such a shat- 
tered life. It crumbled away like sand.” His journal reflects 
a sky draped with sable clouds: “ One after another the heavy 
days are rolled over the horizon and disappear in the abyss.” 
The war stirs him profoundly; and comes close home to his 
bleeding heart in the summons to Washington to bring back 
his son, badly wounded in one of the battles on the Rapidan. 
In course of time the poetic fervor resumed its sway, and he 
found that it helped to keep his sorrow under subjection. He 
bent himself again to a task which he had begun long before, 
a metrical version of Dante. This was done with infinite 


*It was the Craigie house and the ideal life he lived in it, which 
according to a late newspaper jeu d’esprit, the typical schoolboy in the 
suburbs of Boston epitomized thus from his reading-book at school, 
** After this Longfellow retired to the carriage house and lived an almost 
idle life!” 
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patience and pains. When completed, other subjects and 
poems followed. Another visit to Europe with his children 
brought him the renewal of former friendships, and the most 
gratifying attentions from Queen and commoner alike. He 
accepted all with simplicity and sincerity. Fame, like suffer- 
ing, seemed only to ripen and mellow his pure heart. On his 
return in the autumn of 1869 he settled down again to the 
home life. Its peaceful current flowed on evenly, scarcely rip- 
pled by events, but measured by the successive epiphanies of 
his muse. The undercurrent of sorrow never left him. After 
his death this sonnet was found among his papers, written 
eighteen years after the stroke had descended which so deso- 
lated his home : 
In the long sleepless watches of the night 
A gentle face—the face of one long dead— 


Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 
The night-lamp casts a halo of pale light. 


Here in this room she died ; and soul more white 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose : nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight. 


There is a mountain in the distant west 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 
Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she died. 

He outlived his most intimate friends. Prescott had died in 
1859, Felton in 1862, Hawthorne and Ticknor in 1864, 
Agassiz and Sumner in 1874, Fields and Palfrey in 1881. He 
lived to complete the Divine Tragedy (1871), Three Books of 
Song (1872), The Wayside Inn (1873), The Hanging of the 
Crane (1874), Keramos (1878), and other poems of various 
magnitude and value. The final volume (1880) bore the sig- 
nificant title Ultima Thule. After this a few flashes of inspi- 
ration and the busy pen was still. He died peacefully on the 
twenty-fourth of March, 1882. 


IL. 


This rapid sketch may serve as a bird’s-eye view of the poet’s 
life. The volumes before us fill the outline with copious de- 
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tail. The picture they give of a placid literary career is almost 
ideal. One is impressed with its prosperity. The sorrows, 
with one tragic exception, are such as fall to the common lot; 
but the happiness is far above the general average. Life trips 
along in silver slippers, or soars on poetic wings. There is 
nothing here of that grinding, moiling poverty through which 
so many writers have struggled upward to fame or downward 
to an unknown grave. Longfellow never suffered from that 
tardy recognition which so often damped the ardor of his class- 
mate Hawthorne. His genius was acknowledged from the 
first. His pen was welcomed at once. The most dignified 
journals of the time sought his aid. 

Into this prosperous life he did not drift by accident. It 
was his settled purpose. While yet a college student he pre- 
destined himself to a life of letters as the goal of his dearest 
ambition. And not as a mere ambition. His aims take a 
higher cast. He loves what is beautiful and lofty, and desires 
to make men better by the expression of it in song. After the 
death of his first wife he writes to his friend Greene, “ Put 
your heart at ease and banish that ‘ corroding ambition’ which 
you speak of. .... You have a higher and nobler motive of 
action within you, believe me; look into your own heart, and 
you will find the motive there. It is the love of what is intel- 
lectual and beautiful; the love of literature; the love of high 
converse with the minds of the great and good; and then, the 
speaking the truth in what you write and thereby exercising a 
good influence on those about you, bringing them, as far as you 
may, to feel a sympathy with all that ‘is lovely and of good 
report.’ .... For my own part I feel at this moment more 
than ever that fame must be looked upon only as an accessory. 
If it has ever been a principal object with me, which I doubt, 
it is so no more.” A higher power than his own manifestly 
wrought with and for his literary plans. The circumstances of 
life seem to have been overruled and combined so as to work 
together in favor of a professional career which should at once 
put him into an honorable and useful service, provide for his 
daily bread, and afford him the leisure for his favorite studies. 
How well he used these opportunities the biography amply 
shows. 
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It is interesting to trace in these volumes the evolution of a 
literary taste and of a literary worker. We can see how the poetic 
images from childhood begin to imprint themselves on his im- 
agination. The years of study abroad fill his expanding mind 
with the best thoughts of the best writers in the European 
tongues. Some of his inspirations come from his ardent love 
of nature; some from the historical associations of time and 
place, to which his mind was keenly responsive ; some from his 
quick sympathies with the thoughts and feelings of his fellow 
men; some from his own deepest experience; some from the 
domestic affections with which his nature was richly endowed ; 
some from the religious aspirations of his more sacred hours. 
These make the fine substance of his inner life. And the 
journal half humorously reflects the contrast between this and 
the outer material environment; “ Felt more than ever to-day 
the difference between my ideal home-world of Poetry and the 
other, actual, tangible Prose world. When I go out of the 
precincts of my study down the village street to college, how 
tke scaffoldings about the Palace of Song come rattling and 
clattering down.” 

It is comforting to us prose mortals who can only get a 
glimpse into the Palace of Song from afar, to learn that the 
dwellers in that Parnassian retreat are subject to like moods 
with ourselves. There are different kinds of weather in the 
poetic sky. Cloudy days will come in spite of fate; and so 
will chilling blasts, and languid heats, and dismal drizzles, and 
east winds, and eclipses, and all the other meteorological dis- 
turbances which infest the firmament of our prosaic world. A 
poet cannot always draw on his imagination at sight. He may 
have a stout theory, and drive himself up to it with the whip 
and spur of conscience. But theory and conscience will not 
make a poem to order. “Shrouded in a cold,” the journal 
records, “ which covers me like a monk’s hood. I am confident 
it is often sheer laziness when a poet refrains from writing 
because he is ‘not in the mood.’ Until he begins he can hardly 
know whether he is in the mood or not. It is reluctance to 
the manual labor of recording one’s thoughts; perhaps to the 
mental labor of setting them in due order.” This is simply 
conscience fighting that monk’s hood of a cold; a battle in 
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which we know from experience that the cold ignominiously 
gets the better of us. Compare now some other utterances of 
the same telltale journal, which elsewhere he calls remorsefully 
a ‘neglected record of a mind neglected.’ “I said to myself 
this morning as I rose and saw the imprisoning rain, To-day at 
least I have leisure, and will give it to my Romance. But as 
has often happened to me on such occasions, I passed the 
morning in listless inactivity, and my mind said, ‘ To-day is 
holiday, and I will not work; get you another slave” “A 
rainy day and now a rainy night,—for a chapter in Hyperion! 
Let me see what I can do at a dash! Come out of thy drawer, 
thou thin marbled portfolio. Open thy lips, and speak of 
Heidelberg and the Baron!..... And out of this flourish 
came nothing but revision of my work and meditation.” 
“Could not work this morning. Wrote a page in Hyperion, 
and could go no further.” “Sat in my chamber cold and 
cheerless. The fire would not burn; and I could not write. 
Thought seemed to freeze in my inkstand.” Other workers in 
art bemoan the same humiliation. Washington Allston tells 
him in return for a copy of the Voices of the Night, “I know 
not how it is with others, but there are days when some prosaic 
demon seems to stand at every avenue of my mind. At such 
times I dare not approach Poetry, lest she ‘write me down 
blockhead.’” The poet is pursued by his moods even into his 
college work. “ Went splashing through the mud and melting 
snow to my lecture. How much depends upon animal spirits 
in intellectual efforts! Sometimes one dashes on in gallant 
style and language flows in rhythmic numbers. At other times 
one has hardly words enough to furnish forth a tolerable prose 
sentence.” “ What strange weather,” he complains; “It has 
given me a headache, with my eyesight swimming all abroad, 
and my thoughts hanging suspended in a gloomy brain, like 
impending snows that fill the air but will not fall.” 

But when the fit was on, his mind worked happily and 
swiftly. Of one of his poems he writes to a friend, “The 
scales fell from my eyes suddenly, and I beheld before me a 
beautiful landscape, with figures, which I have transferred to 
paper almost without an effort, and with a celerity of which I 
did not think myself capable.” “A beautiful holy morning 
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within me. I was softly excited, I knew not why ; and wrote 
with peace in my heart and not without tears in my eyes, ‘ The 
Reaper and the Flowers, a Psalm of Death.’ I have had an 
idea of this kind in my mind for a long time without finding 
any expression for it in words. This morning it seemed to 
erystallize at once without any effort of my own. It would 
seem as if thoughts, like children, have their periods of gesta- 
tion, and then are born whether we will or not.” To this bit 
of psychology it should be added that Longfellow knew his 
own mind too well to rely indolently upon its powers of ‘ auto- 
matic cerebration.’ He never demanded of it bricks without 
straw. He put into his subject thorough and careful study. 
Instead of waiting for uncertain flashes of ‘genius,’ he bent 
upon the poetic task all his powers of invention, knowledge, 
art, feeling. Nor did he disdain those humbler aids to the 
imagination which chance might throw in his way; a curious 
instance of which was the help afforded him in Zvangeline by 
Banvard’s “ Panorama of the Mississippi,” and which the jour- 
nal thus naively confesses: “I see a panorama of the Missis- 
sippi advertised. This comes very @ propos. The river comes 
to me instead of my going to the river; and as it is to flow 
through the pages of the poem, | look upon this as a special 
benediction.” 
If. 

With these glimpses of the poet in his workshop, we are 
permitted also to look in upon the actual genesis of some of the 
poems. How were they built? Whence came the theme, the 
material, the inspiration? What the processes of expression, 
versification, revision? What the reception and the success ¢ 
In several cases the details are given. I will cite some of the 
more interesting. 

The Psalm of Life was in its day the most famous of all 
the shorter poems. To our generation it is quite passé ; and 
we wonder how such a didactic hymn could have stirred such 
enthusiasm. But the reason lies on the surface. It is simply 
the heart of the poet speaking to the heart of the world. And 
when the one is deeply moved, and brings a message of real 
moment, the other will always respond. In this case the ery 
came from deep down in the poet’s experience. “ You must 
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know,” said his friend Ward to a lady in New York, “that the 
‘Psalm of Life’ was written as an exorcism against all bad 
spirits and blue devils. It was sung to cheer the unhappy, not 
to chime in with their wailings.” The poet himself says, “[ 
kept it some time in manuscript, unwilling to show it to any 
one, it being a voice from my inmost heart at a time when | 
was rallying from depression.” The biographer more fully 
relates: “It was written one bright summer morning, hastily, 
upon the blank portions of a note of invitation, and is dated 
July 26, 1838...... It was published in the Anickerbocker of 
October, 1838, and at once attracted attention. Here was 
evidently a new strain in American poetry. It has perhaps 
grown too familiar for us to read as it was first read. But if 
the ideas have become commonplace, it has been well said that 
it is this poem that has made them so...... It was copied far 
and wide. Young men read it with delight ; their hearts were 
stirred by it as by a bugle summons. It roused them to high 
resolve, and wakened them to a new sense of the meaning and 


worth of life.” And there follow some striking instances of, 


the way in which this plain lyric infused into some lives a new 
and higher inspiration. 

The Wreck of the Hesperus came not from struggles in his 
own heart, but from a tragedy of the sea. “News of ship- 
wrecks horrible on the coast,” says the journal. ‘ Twenty 
bodies washed ashore near Gloucester, one lashed to a piece of 
the wreck. There is a reef called Norman’s Woe where many 
of these took place; among others the schooner Hesperus. 
Also the Sea-flower on Black Rock. I must write a ballad 
upon this.” The entry is dated Dec. 17, 1839. On the 30th 
the record runs thus: “I wrote last evening a notice of Alls 
ton’s poems. After which I sat till twelve o’clock by my fire, 
smoking, when suddenly it came into my mind to write the 
‘Ballad of the schooner Hesperus,’ which I accordingly did. 
Then I went to bed, but could not sleep. New thoughts were 
running in my mind and I got up to add them to the ballad. 
It was three by the clock. I then went to bed and fell asleep. 
I feel pleased with the ballad. It hardly cost me an effort. It 
did not come into my mind by lines but by stanzas.” 

The first draft of Zxcelsior was scribbled on the back of a 
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note from Charles Sumner, and bears the date “ Sept. 28, 1841, 
half-past three o’clock, morning.” The writer gives us these 
interesting details of its history. “One day Mr. Longfellow’s 
eye fell upon a scrap of newspaper, a part of the heading of 
one of the New York journals, bearing the seal of the State of 
New York,—a shield, with the rising sun, and the motto in 
heraldic Latin “EXCELSIOR.” At once there sprung up in 
his imagination the picture of the youth scaling the Alpine 
pass, bearing in his hand—surely not the broad trailing banner 
with which the “illustrators” have furnished him—but rather 
some slender pennant affixed to his alpenstock, sufficient to 
bear his chosen motto. This the poet made a symbol of the 
aspiration and sacrifice of a nobly ideal soul, whose words and 
aims are an unknown tongue to the multitude; and who, re- 
fusing to listen to the cautions of experience or prudence, or to 
the pleadings of home affections, of woman’s love, or of formal 
religion, presses on to a higher goal. That goal he does not 
perfectly attain in this life, but in dying still presses on to a 
higher beyond.” 

- The Poems on Slavery were born, like Venus, from the sea. 
On his return from Europe in 1842 he writes to a friend, “ We 
had a very boisterous passage. I was not out of my berth 
more than twelve hours for the first twelve days. I was in the 
forward part of the vessel, where all the great waves struck 
and broke with voices of thunder. There, ‘cribbed, cabined, 
and confined,’ I passed fifteen days. During this time I wrote 
seven poems on Slavery ; I meditated upon them in the stormy 
sleepless nights, and wrote them down with a pencil in the 
morning. A small window in the side of the vessel admitted 
light into my berth, and there I lay on my back and soothed 
my soul with songs.” 

Evangeline was completed in February 1847; much of it 
composed under conditions plaintively described by the poet 
himself,—“ sitting by the fire in a darkened room, writing with 
a pencil in my portfolio without the use of eyes.” Its pathetic 
visions were revealed not to outward sight but to the imagina- 
tion, and were seen by 


The light that never was on land or sea. 


The subject had been offered to Hawthorne for a story, by his 
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friend Conolly, who had heard it from one of his parishioners, 
Hawthorne was not specially drawn to it, while Longfellow, 
with whom they were dining, was; and they accordingly 
turned it over to him. “Out of this grew Hvangeline, whose 
heroine was at first called Gabrielle. For the history of the 
dispersion of the Acadians the poet read such books as were 
attainable. .... . It is very possible that the poet painted in 
too soft colors the rude robustness which may have character. 
ized the peasants of Grand Pré; as artists are apt to soften 
the features and clean the faces of the Italian peasant boys 
they put on their canvas. The picture of Acadian life how. 
ever was but a part of his background. The scenery of Grand 
Pré he painted from books, having never visited the place; 
but it is sufficiently accurate for his purpose. The hexameter 
measure which he chose for the poem brought upon him mueh 
critical animadversion, in public and in private. Some of his 
friends objected to it; Mr. Felton and Dr. Holmes approved; 
so did Dr. Whewell, in England, himself a writer of hexame- 
ters, to whom Mr. Everett sent the volume, and who reviewed 
it with praise in Fraser...... Apart from all technical dis- 
eussion of its form, the poem had a warm reception for its 
touching story and for the beauty of its descriptions.” 

The story of the Golden Legend is told quite in full. “The 
Golden Legend, begun in April, 1850, and upon which we 
have seen the author at work through the months, was, as we 
have noted, the second part of his Trilogy of Christus, planned 
so long ago, and it aimed to present a picture of the Chris- 
tianity of the Middle Ages. The author took for the central 
thread of his poem the story of the ‘ Poor Henry,’—Der 
Armer Ileinrich,—as told by Hartmann von der Aue, a minne- 
singer of the twelfth century. It is the story of a certain 
Prince Henry, who, fallen into a mysterious disease, can be 
eured only by the life blood of a maiden. Around this 
theme the poet gathered pictures of the various aspects of the 
life of the period, especially its religious or church life. The 
heroine, the peasant maiden Elsie, presents the element of self- 
sacrifice, which was the redeeming life amid the corruptions of 
the medieval church. If it seem to our time exaggerated, it 
was not unnatural in a young girl fed upon the ideals of the 
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lives of the saintly women of the church, and trained in a 
reverence for her liege lord which looked upon him as a 
superior being, entitled to dispose of the service and the life of 
every one of his vassals. Mr. Ruskin has said that ‘ Longfel- 
low in his Golden Legend has entered more closely into the 
temper of the monk, for good and evil, than ever yet theolog- 
ical writer or historian, though they may have given their 
life’s labor to the analysis.’ ” The poet himself in a letter to a 
friend supplies some further particulars: “I have endeavored 
to show in it, among other things, that through the darkness 
and corruption of the Middle Ages ran a bright deep stream of 
Faith, strong enough for all the exigencies of life and death. 
In order to do this, I had to introduce some portion of this 
darkness and corruption as a background. I am sure you will 
be glad to know that the monk’s sermon is not wholly of my 
own invention. The worst passage in it is from a sermon of 
Fra Gabriella Barletta, an Italian preacher of the fifteenth 
century. The ‘ Miracle Play’ is founded on the Apochryphal 
Gospels of James and the Infancy of Christ.” 

The Trilogy of Christus, of which the Golden Legend was 
destined to form a part, had been suggested several years be- 
fore, and seems to have taken a deep hold of the poet's i imagin- 
ation. It is thus announced in the Life. “There is but a 
single entry in the Journal of this year; but it is a significant 
one, being the first hint of a design which was not completed 
till more than thirty years after: ‘November 8, 1841. This 
evening it has come into my mind to undertake a long and 
elaborate poem by the holy name of CHRIST; the theme of 
which would be the various aspects of Christendom in the 
Apostolic, Middle, and Modern Ages. 

‘ And the swete smoke of the odorous incense 

whych came of the wholsome and fervent 

desyres of them that had fayth ascended 

up before God, out of the aungel’s hande. 

—Bale. IMaGe, pt. 1. 

Of this work, the second part, the medieval, was published in 
1851, as The Golden Legend; the third part, The New 
England Tragedies, in 1868 ; the first part, which was the last 
written, was The Divine Tragedy, 1871. The whole, com- 
pleted and united by introduction, interludes, and finale, was 
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published with the title Christus in 1873.” The next allusion 
to it is in 1849: “ And now I long to try a loftier strain, the 
sublimer Song whose broken melodies have for so many years 
breathed through my soul in the better hours of life, and which 
I trust and believe will ere long unite themselves into a 
symphony not all unworthy the sublime theme, but furnish- 
ing ‘some equivalent expression for the trouble and wrath of 
life, for its sorrow and its mystery.’” Twenty years elapse; 
and at last we read, “ In November of the same year [1870] he 
is actually writing Zhe Divine Tragedy, the long contemplated, 
long postponed, first part of the Christus Trilogy,—postponed, 
it may be believed, from a reverent hesitation. In the first 
days of 1871 he writes: “ The subject of the Divine Tragedy 
has taken entire possession of me, so that I can think of noth- 
ing else. All day I am pondering upon and arranging it. I 
find all society and all hospitalities just now a great interruption.” 
In a week he had written fourscenes. By the end of the month 
it is finished, saving revision and some little after-amplification, 
In this work, in presenting the principal personage he confined 
himself scrupulously to the words of the English Gospels; in 
other characters he gave free play to poetic invention. When 
he began the printing the next September, something of the 
old hesitancy returned,—‘‘I never had so many doubts and 
hesitations about any book as about this.” It was published in 
December, 1871, in two forms. “In the autumn [of 1872] 
the complete Ciristus came out; the three parts—with intro- 
ductions, interludes, and finale—making a large volume. After 
this Zhe Golden Legend was withdrawn as a separate work. 
Thus was completed a design conceived more than twenty 
years before. Yet the third part of this Trilogy did not alto- 
gether satisfy him, and with reason, as representing the modern 
phase of Christianity. The New England Tragedies may not 
have been originally written for this use; at least it has the 
aspect of an after-thought. And his journal mentions a pro- 
jected third drama, the scene to be laid among the Moravians 
of Bethlehem, by which he hoped to be ‘able to harmonize 
the discord of the Vew England Tragedies, and thus give 4 
not unfitting close to the work.’ This however was not writ- 
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In June 1854, the poet writes in his journal, “I am reading 
with great delight the Finnish Epie Kalevala. It is charming.” 
And presently an American Epic is teeming in his brain. A 
fortnight later he says, “I have at length hit upon a plan for a 
poem on the American Indians, which seems to me the right 
one, and the only. It is to weave together their beautiful tra- 
ditions into a whole. I have hit upon a measure too, which I 
think the right and only one for such a theme.” And as this 
was the metre of the Halevala, manifestly the Finnish Epic was 
the intellectual mother of the American. The birth and growth 
of this wild native can be traced along the pages of the journal. 
“T could not help this evening [June 25] making a beginning 
of ‘Manabozho,’ or whatever the poem is to be called. His 
adventures will form the theme, at all events..... Look 
over Schooleraft’s great book on the Indians; three huge quar- 
tos, ill-digested, and without any index. Write a few lines of 
the poem. .... Begin Manabozho’s first adventure and lament 
for his brother. .... Work at ‘Manabozho;’ or, as I think I 
shall call it, ‘ Hiawatha,’—that being another name for the same 
personage.” A month later, “ Worked at Hiawatha,—as I do 
more or less every day. It is purely in the realm of fancy. 
After tea, read to the boys the Indian story of the Red Swan.” 
In September, “Set to. work again on Hiawatha. . . . . Work- 
ing away with Tanner, Heckewelder, and sundry books about 
the Indians. .... Worked at the disentanglement of Indian 
legends.” In October, “ Hiawatha occupies and delights me. 
Have I no misgivings about it? Yes, sometimes. Then the 
theme seizes me and hurries me away, and they vanish... .. 
The Indian summer is beginning early. A charming tradition 
in the mythology of the Indians, that this soft hazy weather is 
made by the passionate sighs of Shawondessa, the South.” In 
November, “Read to———some pages of Hiawatha. He 
fears the poem will want human interest. So does F. [Mrs 
Longfellow.] So does the author. I must put a live beating 
heart into it.” This, or something else, damps the poet’s ardor ; 
for presently we read, “ Cannot get back into the poetic mood. 
For a month I have written nothing.” But a week or two later 
the tide turns, or tries to; “Sketch out a poem,—‘ The Golden 
Milestone.’ Write also a little in Hiawatha.” With the opening 
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year come fresh endeavors; “ Began again upon Hiawatha, long 
neglected. ’s pleasant visit two months ago broke up the 
mood I was in for writing.” The work progresses, though with 
intervals of other labor, and many society interruptions; and 
at last, March 21, 1855, “Read Sumner some cantos of 
Hiawatha,—The ‘Sailing,’ and the ‘Wooing.’ After he goes, 
finish the last canto at noon.” In April and May the poem 
undergoes a thorough revision, and the poet a thorough 
fatigue; “This rewriting a poem so long as Hiawatha is 
very wearisome; but very profitable, as one can better see it asa 
whole, and fill up gaps.” Then comes the plague of printing; 
“ Proof sheets of Hiawatha. I am growing idiotic about this 
song, and no longer know whether it is good or bad..... 
Things move too slowly for my pulse. The printers lag, the 
proof sheets of Hiawatha come in slowly, and give a kind of 
weariness to the work.” Two months later, “In great doubt 
about a canto of Hiawatha, whether to retain or suppress it. 
It is odd how confused one’s mind becomes about such matters 
from long looking at the same subject.” The Epic was finally 
launched on the tenth of November, 1855. A few days after, 
the author begins to record its reception: “Hiawatha makes 
some sensation. Sundry squibs and the like, imitations of the 
metre, as if it stirred the minds of readers alittle... .. Some 
of the newspapers are fierce and furious about Hiawatha, which 
reminds me of the days when Hyperion first appeared. . . .. 
The publishers are just going to put to press the ninth and tenth 
thousand of Hiawatha. Critics may assail as they please, eppur 
si muove..... Hiawatha parodies come in from all quarters 
—even from California... .. “Grace Darling” is reading 
Hiawatha to crowded houses in Philadelphia; and last night 
Mrs. Barrow, at the Boston Theatre, after the play, read 
“ Hiawatha’s Wooing” in costume... . . Took the boys over 
to Donald McKay’s shipyard to see the launch of the Minnehaha 
A launch is always beautiful. We went up to Mr. McKay's 
house, where was a luncheon; and Mrs. Barrow crowned the 
whole with a recitation.” Here we can safely leave the abo 
riginal legend. We all remember the immense ‘run’ it had, 
the furions battles it encountered, and the almost equally fur- 
ous laudation it received. It emerged in safety from the smoke 
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of combat and the clouds of incense alike, and has long since 
settled itself into its solitary niche asa unique figure in the 
American pantheon. 

Another volume is thus briefly chronicled in the journal, 
under date of November 25, 1863; “ Published by Ticknor and 
Fields Zales of a Wayside Jnn; fifteen thousand copies. The 
publishers dined with me; also Sumner and Greene.” In a 
letter to a correspondent in England, we have his own statement 
of the particulars. After relating his visit to the army to bring 
back his wounded son, the poet continues, “ However, I have 
contrived to get a volume of poems through the press, and have 
requested the London publishers to send you a copy. The 
Wayside Inn has more foundation in fact than you may suppose. 
The town of Sudbury is about twenty miles from Cambridge. 
Some two hundred years ago an English family, by the name 
of Howe, built there a country house, which has remained in 
the family down to the present time, the last of the race dying 
but two years ago. Losing their fortune, they became inn- 
keepers ; and for a century the Red-Horse Inn has flourished, 
going down from father to son. The place is just as I 
have described it, though no longer aninn. All this will account 
for the landlord’s coat-of-arms, and his being a justice of the 
peace, and his being known as “ the Squire,”—things that must 
sound strange in English ears. All the characters are real. 
The musician is Ole Bull; the Spanish Jew, Israel Edrehi, 
whom I have seen as I have painted him.” The biographer 
adds in a note, “ All the characters were real, but they were 
not really at the Sudbury Inn. The poet was T. W. Parsons, 
the translator of Dante; the Sicilian, Luigi Monti; the the- 
dlogian, Professor Treadwell, of Harvard ; the student, Henry 
Ware Wales. Parsons, Monti, and Treadwell were in the habit 
of spending the summer months at the Sudbury ‘nn. On this 
very slender thread of fact the fiction is woven. The tales are 
drawn from various sources. To Mr. Longfellow belongs the 
charm of the telling ; often with much amplification and adorn- 
ment. In perhaps only one instance, ‘The Birds of Killing- 
worth,’ is the story of his own invention.” 

One more must suffice ; his last golden deed for the Alma 
Mater at which as boy and man he had begun his career. “In 
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October of 1874 Mr. Longfellow received a letter from his 
class-mate Benson urging him to prepare a poem for the 
fiftieth anniversary of the class of 1825, which would be cele. 
brated the next July..... At first he said that he could 
not write the poem. But ten days after, he notes that he has 
finished it.” The account of this memorable scene is added a 
few pages further on. “In July of 1875, he went to Bruns. 
wick to deliver his anniversary class-poem, the ‘ Morituri 
Salutamus,’ which, as we have seen, he had written with 
characteristic promptness the autumn before. The occasion 
was one of great interest. He took his seat upon the stage, 
surrounded by the diminished circle of his class-mates, white 
haired like himself. The church was densely crowded. With 
reverential and hushed interest the audience listened to his low 
and mellow tones ; and those too far off to catch all the words, 
enjoyed the sight of the poetic face, and the music of his 
voice. The poem was given to the public the next day in 
Harper's Magazine, whose publication had been delayed for 


‘the purpose. It afterwards appeared in the volume with 


Pandora and The Hanging of the Crane.” This was a red- 
letter day among Bowdoin Commencements, and will not soon 
be forgotten. Larger numbers than usual were in attendance, 
drawn thither by the fame of the class and its poet. Mr. 
Longfellow’s voice was not strong, and only those who sat 
near the platform could catch the accents of the master; but 
no audience was ever more breathlessly attentive, or rendered 
to the speaker a more reverent homage. Other incidents of 
that famous commencement are worth noting as showing how 
deep a place was held by the poet in the hearts of friends and 
strangers alike. Of the thirteen surviving members of the 
class, eleven were present. Their first meeting happened to 
take place at my house; and as these venerable class-mates 
came together, some of them for their first sight of each other 
since the well remembered commencement day of so long ago, 
it was beautiful to see how after the mutual surprises and 
recognitions, the first instinctive act was to gather around the 
poet with the hearty expressions of their honor and affection; 
and equally beautiful to see the modest and cordial response 
with which he accepted their brotherly tribute. At com 
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mencement dinner he sat by the president’s side on the dais ; 
and, a8 many of the younger alumni had never seen him, he 
smilingly yielded to their request and rose to his feet, standing 
for a full minute without a word, simply to be looked at! it 
was with the ingenuous blush of boyhood, and yet with the 
dignity of an earl; and the ovation he received must have 
warmed his heart with the new affection of those who had 
before only loved his poetry, but had now their first oppor- 
tunity to know and love the poet. 


IV. 


The impressions produced on a cultivated mind by the 
literary work and workers around it are not only of intrinsic 
interest and value, but very helpful in our estimate of that 
mind itself. Weshall know Mr. Longfellow the better by 
knowing his opinion of other citizens in the republic of letters. 
Fortunately those parts of the Journal which are spread open 
to us, are quite affluent in this direction. The daily readings 
flash through the daily commentary. The judgments are dis- 
criminating ; sometimes quaint, racy, humorous; sometimes 
keen and severe; never unkind, but occasionally satirical. 

Washington Irving he met in Spain, on his first European 
tour. Of the Sketch Book he says, “I was a schoolboy when 
it was published, and read each succeeding number with ever 
increasing wonder and delight, spell-bound by its pleasant 
humor, its melancholy tenderness, its atmosphere of revery,— 
nay, even by its gray-brown covers, the shaded letters of its 
titles, and the fair clear type which seemed an outward symbol 
of itsstyle...... I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Irving 
in Spain, and found the author, whom I had loved, repeated 
in the man. The same playful humor; the same touches of 
sentiment ; the same poetic atmosphere ; and what I admired 
still more, the entire absence of all literary jealousy, of all 
that mean avarice of fame, which counts what is given to 
another as so much taken from one’s self,— 

And rustling hears in every breeze 

The laurels of Miltiades. 
At this time Mr. Irving was at Madrid, engaged upon his Life 
of Columbus; and if the work itself did not bear ample testi- 
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mony to his zealous and conscientious labor, I could do so 
from personal observation.” 

His classmate Hawthorne first appears in these pages in a 
note accompanying a copy of the Twice Told Tales. The 
poet sent a cordial notice of the book to the Worth American, 
The two became personal friends. “I shall see Hawthorne 
to-morrow...... He is a strange owl; a very peculiar indi- 
vidual, with a dash of originality about him very pleasant to 
behold.” “Walked to town and passed the evening with 
Hawthorne in his attic. He is a grand fellow, and is destined 
to shine as a bright particular star in our literary heavens.” 
“ Hillard, Hawthorne and Felton dined with me and passed 
the evening. Hawthorne is a taciturn youth. He never 
speaks except in a ¢éte-d-téte, and then not much.” “A soft 
rain falling all day long, and all day long I read the Marble 
Faun. A wonderful book; but with the old dull pain in it 
that runs through all Hawthorne’s writings.” 

Emerson gets full meed of praise, along with sundry keen 
sabre-cuts at his nebulosities. ‘ This evening Emerson lect- 
ured on the affections; a good lecture. He mistakes his 
powers somewhat, and at times speaks in oracles, darkly. He 
is vastly more of a poet than a philosopher. He has a brilliant 
mind and develops and expands an idea very beautifully, and 
with abundant similitudes and illustrations. Jeremiah Mason 
said a sharp thing the other day when asked whether he could 
understand Mr. Emerson. His answer was, “ No, J can’t, but 
my daughters can!” ‘Hear Emerson’s lecture on Holiness, 
which he defines to be ‘the breath of the soul of the world’ 
This lecture is a great bugbear to many pious, feeble souls. 
Not exactly comprehending it (and who does?) they seem to 
be sitting in the shadow of some awful atheism or other.” To 
a friend in Europe he writes of “Mr. Emerson, a clergyman, 
with New Views of Life, Death and Immortality: author of 
Nature, and friend of Carlyle. He is one of the finest lect- 
urers I ever heard, with magnificent passages of true prose 
poetry. But it is all dreamery after all.” A letter to his 
father says: “In literature there is nothing new, save Mr. 
Emerson's Essays, which have just appeared ; full of sublime 
prose-poetry, magnificent absurdities, and simple truths. It is 
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a striking book; but as it is impossible to see any connection 
in the ideas, I do not think it would please you much, and I 
shall not send it.” “ Heard Emerson’s second lecture on Plato. 
A theatre full. It is curious to see such an audience, old men and 
young, bald heads and flowing transcendental locks, matrons 
and maidens, misanthropists and lovers,—listening to the rev- 
eries of the poet-philosopher.” “There is a great charm about 
him,—the Chrysostom and Sir Thomas Browne of the day.” 
“By turns he was grave and jocose, and had some striking 
views and passages. He lets in a thousand new lights—side- 
lights and cross-lights—into every subject.” “Received from 
Emerson a copy of his poem. F. read it to me all the evening 
and until late at night. It gave us the keenest pleasure ; 
though many of the pieces present themselves Sphinx-like, and, 
‘struggling to get free their hinder parts,’ offer a very bold 
front and challenge your answer. Throughout the volume, 
through the golden mist and sublimation of fancy gleam bright 
veins of purest poetry, like rivers running through meadows. 
Truly a rare volume; with many exquisite poems in it.” 
“Another of Emerson’s wonderful lectures. The subject 
‘Inspiration ;’ the lecture itself an illustration of the theme. 
Emerson is like a beautiful portico in a lovely scene of nature. 
We stand expectant, waiting for the High Priest to come 
forth; and lo, there comes a gentle wind from the portal, 
swelling and subsiding; and the blossoms and the vine leaves 
shake, and far away down the green fields the grasses bend 
and wave; and we ask, ‘When will the High Priest come 
forth and reveal to us the truth? and the disciples say, ‘He 
has already gone forth, and is yonder in the meadows.’ ‘And 
the truth he was to reveal? ‘It is nature; nothing more.’” 
Mr. Longfellow’s acquaintance with Charles Sumner began 
with his residence in Cambridge. They were both in the first 
flash of young manhood,—Sumziier a lecturer in the law school. 
The friendship ripened into a life-long intimacy. For many 
years the Sunday as it came round invariably brought Sumner 
out to dine, whenever he was anywhere in the region. The 
journal every now and then intersects his career, with touches 
which give his friend’s most intimate thought of him. “My 
friend Charles Sumner ’’—to a correspondent in Rome—“ will 
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be with you in the spring. You will not fail to make much 
of him, as nature has done before you; for he stands six feet 
two in his stockings,—a colossus holding his burning heart in 
his hand, to light up the sea of life. I am in earnest. He is 
a very lovely character, as you will find,—full of talent; with 
a most keen enjoyment of life; simple, energetic, hearty, 
good; with a great deal of poetry and no nonsense about 
him.” On his return a year later the journal graphically 
notes, “Have been to town to see Sumner. He looks older, 
more manly, more European, but no dandyism; simple and 
strong, and most thoroughly un-American. I fear that his 
head is a little turned, and no wonder. But he is a strong 
re vastly improved by foreign travel; more ease, 
more aplomb, and no affectation.” Later, “In the evening we 
all drove in to hear Sumner lecture on ‘The Improvement of 
Time.’ We were late, and sat far aloft in the crowded Odeon. 
It was very good, and the close eloquent. Sumner looked 
very handsome with his dark hair and pale face. He was 
dressed for a party, in blue coat and white waist-coat. His 
manner like a clergyman’s, aud his discourse high in its moral 
tone.” “Phi Beta Kappa. A grand, elevated, eloquent ora- 
tion from Sumner. He spoke it with great ease and elegance; 
and was from beginning to end triumphant.” “Hillard and 
Sumner are both eloquent men, but very different in their 
eloquence. Sumner stands like a cannoneer, and gesticulates 
as if he were ramming down cartridges. Hillard is more ele- 
gant, and occasionally you think he is going to say, Let us 
pray.” “Sumner stands now [1848], as he himself feels, at 
just the most critical point of his life. Shall he plunge irre- 
vocably into politics, or not ?—that is the question; and it is 
already answered. He inevitably will do so, and after many 
defeats will be very distinguished as a leader. Let me cast his 
horoscope: member of Congress perhaps; minister to Eng- 
land certainly. From politics as a career he still shrinks back. 
When he has once burned his ships there will be no retreat. 
He already holds in his hand the lighted torch.” “ Balloting 
in the house for senator [1851]. Sumner is not elected. He 
falls short a few votes. He is too good, too noble, too free, 
too independent for the purposes of politicians.” Three 
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months later, he is elected. “The papers are all ringing 
with Sumner, Sumner! and the guns thundering out their 
triumph. Meanwhile the hero of the strife is sitting quietly 
here, more saddened than exalted.” We need not follow his 
public career. The journal is prodigal of its affectionate 
tributes. 

Prescott appears often in these pages. “This morning as I 
was sitting at breakfast, a gentleman on horseback sent up 
word that I should come down to him. It was Prescott, 
author of Ferdinand and Isabella. He is an early riser and 
rides about the country. There on his horse sat the great 
author. He is one of the best fellows in the world, and much 
my friend; handsome, gay, and forty; a great diner-out; 
gentle, companionable, and modest; quite astonished to find 
himself so famous.” Twenty years after, “The first thing that 
catches my eye in the morning paper is the death of Prescott. 
Mournful news! He was well at twelve o’clock; at two he 
was dead. So departs out of our circle one of the most kindly 
and genial men ; a man without an enemy ; beloved by all and 
mourned by all.” 

To Edgar A. Poe, he writes (in reply to a previous letter), 
“You are mistaken in supposing that you are not ‘favorably 
known to me.’ On the contrary, all that I have read from 
your pen has inspired me with a high idea of your power; 
and I think you are destined to stand among the first romance- 
writers of the country, if such be your aim.” Eight years 
after [1849] he pays this kindly tribute: “ What a melancholy 
death is that of Mr. Poe,—a man so richly endowed with 
genius! I never knew him personally, but have always enter- 
tained a high appreciation of his powers as a prose-writer and 
a poet. His prose is remarkably vigorous, direct, and yet 
affluent ; and his verse has a particular charm of melody, an 
atmosphere of true poetry about it, which is very winning. 
The harshness of his criticisms I have never attributed to any- 
thing but the irritation of a sensitive nature chafed by some 
indefinite sense of wrong.” 

In 1846, James T. Fields calls with “the young poet Bayard 
Taylor.” “ He has been through Europe, mostly on foot, and 
has a book in press called Views Afoot. He seems modest 
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and ingenuous.” ‘Two years after, “ Had a visit this afternoon 
from Bayard Taylor, who passed the evening and the night 
with us. A very modest youth, fast rising in the literary 
world. He has real merit, and quick impressionable feelings.” 

Under date of July 23, 1850, the journal notes the ship. 
wreck of the vessel in which Margaret Fuller was returning 
home. “What a calamity! A singular woman for New 
England to produce; original and somewhat self-willed; but 
full of talent and full of work. A tragic end to a somewhat 
troubled and romantic life.” 

Mrs. Stowe finds record thus: “ Began Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
a pathetic and droll book on slavery; a book of power.” 
“Every evening we read ourselves into despair in that tragic 
book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It is too melancholy, and makes 
one’s blood boil too hotly.” “Mr. and Mrs. Stowe came to 
dinner...... How she is shaking the world with her Unole 
Tom’s Cabin! At one step she has reached the top of the 
staircase up which the rest of us climb on our knees year after 
year. Never was there such a literary coup-de-main as this. 
A million of copies of a book within the first year of its pub- 
lication.” “ Mrs. Stowe’s Sunny Memories—her lettters from 
Europe—we like very much. They are very frank and fresh, 
with touches of her genius in them, and deep poetic feeling.” 

Cooper gets a graphic description. “In the afternoon 
received a set of Cooper’s novels, a long array of some thirty 
volumes. Began reading Zhe Two Admirals to E. The 
style is the old-fashioned family-coach style,—the old historical- 
novel style, with slow and dull beginning and minute descrip- 
tions. But Cooper has strength and determination and self- 
reliance, and leaves an impression of greatness on the reader's 
mind.” 

Alcott, he speaks of as “the philosopher,—a prose Words- 
worth, and, I fancy, much like him personally.” 

Ingraham makes an uncanny impression on the poet. “A 
new American novelist has arisen; his name is Professor 
Ingraham. He is author of Zhe Pirate of the Gulf,—dedi- 
cated to me, but without permission,—and Zhe Sieges. He is 
tremendous—really tremendous. I think he may say that he 
writes the worst novels ever written by anybody. But they 
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sell; he gets twelve hundred dollars apiece.” “In the after- 
noon, Ingraham the novelist called. A young dark man, with 
soft voice. He says he has written eighty novels, and of these 
twenty during the last year; till it has grown to be merely 
mechanical with him.” 

Bailey fares differently. ‘T. read us the wonderful book, 
Festus. For a youth of twenty to write thus is a miracle. 
The figurative language is magnificent.” 

To a friend in Rome he naturally discourses of Italian 
authors. ‘“ Have you seen Rossetti’s work, Sullo Spirito Anti- 
papale? Probably not. Such a book would made the earth 
quake in Italy. It is written in a grand smashing style; but 
is full of strange notions. I think it improves an Italian 
amazingly to breathe the air of England or America. If a 
blast or two of the North had breathed through the soul of 
Pellico and aired his sentimentality, he would never have 
written that soft, sweet book. There would have been some 
thunder, and not all tears.” 

George Sand pleases him. “In the evening George Sand’s 
Simon, which contains some powerfully drawn characters, 
individual, dramatic, strong. Her style is delicious.” ‘‘Soft 
with mists, like Venice; and in the evening we continued 
George Sand’s delicious description of that silent city, in the 
Lettres d un Voyageur. Then the book goes on and on, and 
over wide wastes of glowing rhapsodies without anend...... 
And in what a delicious style she writes. The double columns 
of the book seem like organ pipes from which flow stupendous 
harmonies accompanying the reader’s voice.” “A new story 
by George Sand,—Zes Maitres Sonneurs; very delightful, 
with shadows of the woods and freshness of summer nights in 
it: provincial French landscapes, deliciously colored.” 

Southey stirs his wrath. ‘“ Read Southey’s Vision of Judg- 
ment. What a very disagreeable poem! It is enough to damn 
the author and his hexameters forever. To take the taste out 
of our mouths, we followed it with Byron’s wild and wicked 
travesty, which is full of wit, and hits the Laureate hard on 
his wreathed head.” 

His only comment on Browning is this: “F. read to me 
Browning’s Blot on the ’Scutcheon ; a play of great power and 
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beauty, as the critics would say, and as every one must say 
who reads it. He is an extraordinary genius, Browning, with 
dramatic power of the first order.” 

Mrs. Browning gets an encomium more full and equally 
strong. ‘“ We are reading eagerly Mrs. Browning’s new poem, 
Aurora Leigh. Rather a novel in verse than a poem, but full 
of glorious poetry, and written in the freest and most dashing 
style. It is very deep, impassioned, strong and tender; evi- 
dently an autobiography—not of facts, but of feelings.” 

Henry Taylor is characterized thus: “F. is delighting her- 
self with Henry Taylor’s Essays. The author of Philip Van 
Artevelde writes in a dignified but rather ponderous and anti- 
quated style, with great force, and extreme felicity of epithet.” 

Bulwer does not rise to his ideal. He says of The Cawtona, 
“Tt has well-drawn characters in it, but the style produces 
upon me the effect of a flashy waistcoat festooned with gold 
chains.” 

The beauty and trenchant truthfulness of Ruskin go straight 
to his heart: “In the evening, to the sound of wind and rain 
upon the casement, F. read to me Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, one of the most remarkable books of the time, 
What a magnificent breadth and sweep of style in the elevated 
passages! It is Jeremy Taylor come back again to preach to 
us.” “Reading Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. There is a cer- 
tain magnetism about him, which for the moment at least, 
makes all he says seem true, however bold his statements. In 
all his books there are hints which serve as divining-rods, and 
grand passages of rhetoric like Lliads in nutshells.” 

It is refreshing to hear a good word for Leigh Hunt. “In 
the evening read Leigh Hunt’s charming poem ‘The Palfrey, 
an elaboration of one of the old French fabliaue. A beautiful 
poem, just long enough for an evening’s reading. It quite 
illuminated the room. It seems to have produced no effect in 
England. Leigh Hunt is there qnite under a kind of ban.” 

The Sage of Chelsea gets brief mention. ‘“ We [Sumner 
and Longfellow] discussed Carlyle and his new pamphlet,— 
No. L of Latter Day Pamphlets ; a pretty poor affair. He is 
‘running emptings,’ as Jeremiah Mason used to say.” 

The only glimpse of Goethe which I have noticed is this: 
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“In the evening continued Wilhelm Meister. What a gallery 
of portraits! what variety! what richness of coloring, and 
what a collection of tainted ducks! If this be, as I suppose it 
is, a picture of German society at the close of the last century, 
it was the most promiscuous thing imaginable.” 

Jean Paul is chronicled with a dainty touch: “ Received a 
new translation of Jean Paul’s Zevana. It filled the room with 
a kind of intellectual aroma.” 

Of Wordsworth, one of the note-books contains this esti- 
mate, recorded in youth: “ Next to Byron, there is no poet 
whose writings have had so much influence on the taste of 
the age as Wordsworth. Byron drove on through the upper 
air till the thunder of his wheels died on the ear. Words- 
worth drove to Parnassus by the lower road, got sometimes 
lost in bushes and low-land fogs, and was much molested by 
mosquito critics. In our own country the Wordsworth school 
has evidently the upper hand. His simple austerity and repub- 
lican principle in poetry were in unison with our moral and 
political creed.” 

G. P. R. James “is a sturdy man, fluent and rapid, and 
looking quite capable of fifty more novels.” ‘ James the nov- 
elist came out to dinner, with Sumner. He is a manly middle- 
aged man, tirant sur le grison, as Lafontaine has it; with a 
gray moustache ; very frank, off-hand, and agreeable. In poli- 
tices he is a Tory, and very conservative.” 

Thackeray comes over to lecture. “To town to dine, and 
after dinner to hear Thackeray’s lecture on Swift ; very clever, 
playing round the theme with a lambent flame, that scorched a 
little sometimes.” “Hear Thackeray on Congreve and Addi- 
son, A light, graphic lecture; pleasant to hear from that soft, 
deep, sonorous voice of his.” We wish the journal had also 
given the poet’s impressions of Thackeray’s society novels, 
with their brilliant sarcasm and their wonderful touches of 
tenderness and humor. But it does not. 

Of Dickens’ first visit to this country he writes to his father : 
“You see by the papers that Dickens has arrived. He is a 
glorious fellow; and the greatest possible enthusiasm exists 
among all classes. He has not a moment’s rest,—calls innum- 
erable, invitations innumerable,—and is engaged three deep 
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for the remainder of his stay, in the way of dinners and parties, 
He is a gay free-and-easy character ; with a fine bright face, 
blue eyes, and long dark hair...... Luckily he is young— 
only thirty next month—and has a good constitution, and likes 
the fun of the thing.” Many years after, the journal notes, 
“Tn the evening, Barnaby Rudge. Dickens is always prodi- 
gal and ample; but what a set of vagabonds he contrives to 
introduce us to!” 

This pithy—and only—mention of George Eliot occurs in 
1859. “Reading Adam Bede by an English man or woman, 
I can hardly tell which. It is too masculine for a woman, too 
feminine for a man.” 

The poet Campbell he met at the table of the poet Rogers, 
“Campbell’s outward man disappointed me. He is small and 
shrunken, frost-nipped by unkindly age, and wears a foxy wig. 
But I liked his inward man exceedingly. He is simple, frank, 
cordial, and withal very sociable.” 

Walter Savage Landor, with whom he dined, proved a 
“ rather ferocious critic.” 

Longfellow was naturally a lover of music. “At Jenny 
Lind’s first concert. Rain, pitiless rain. A crowd. She is 
very feminine and lovely. Her power is in her presence, 
which is magnetic, and takes her audience captive before she 
opens her lips. She sings like the morning star; clear, liquid, 
heavenly sounds.” “Jenny Lind called this morning...... 
There is something very fascinating about her; a kind of soft 
wildness of manner, and sudden pauses in her speaking, and 
floating shadows over her face.” She “has a Northern soul 
and sings Northern music better than Southern. With what 
delight Mozart would have listened to her interpretation of his 
delicious compositions.” 

The Hungarian exile appealed to his sympathies keenly. 
“Every day brings a new speech of Kossuth,—stirring and 
eloquent. All New York is in a blaze with his words,—quite 
mad. Wonderful power of oratory and the pleading of a sin- 
cere heart in the cause of human rights! But why need 

people go clean daft!” ‘ Kossuth’s reception in Boston. .... 
We saw the procession, and the great Magyar bowing to the 
crowd ; a handsome bearded Hun, with a black plume in his 
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hat, and clad in black velvet.” ‘Went to Faneuil Hall to 
hear Kossuth. There he stood on the table beginning a speech 
which lasted from a little before nine to a little after eleven. 
Wonderful man! to speak so long and so well in a foreign 
tongue. He was not impassioned this evening but rather 
calm and historic.” ‘ Dined at Dr. Howe’s with all the Huns. 
Kossuth at table was rather silent, like a man fatigued...... 
After dinner, Madame Kossuth gave me in German a long and 
animated description of her wanderings and escape, which was 
very interesting.” There follows a record of Kossuth’s pres- 
ence at the college exhibition. “At half-past one Kossuth 
came with Governor Boutwell. Felton and myself received 
them at the door, and ushered them into the chapel amid 
enthusiastic shouts. The English oration had begun. The 
subject was ‘Unsuccessful Great Men; very well handled, 
and odd enough at the moment. The President [Sparks] 
presented Kossuth to the students, and the Magyar in his deep, 
sweet, pathetic voice said a few words, with great applause. 
The Kossuths drove to our house and passed half an hour with 
us but could not stay to dine.” 


V. 


The poems everywhere show a fine delicacy of sentiment 
and a dainty play of the imagination. One looks for beauty 
in Longfellow rather than robustness, or majesty ; for serenity 
rather than passion ; for the peaceful moonlit landscape of the 
North rather than the luxuriant flowering jungles of the 
tropics; for the inland lake that reflects heaven and the stars, 
rather than the restless roaring sea. It is this quality of his 
imagination that controls the operations of the judgment ; and 
endows him not with the flash of wit, but with a kindly, 
modest and mild radiance of humor. Several of the preceding 
quotations have exhibited these qualities of the poet’s fancy ; 
and a few other samples, taken almost at random, will show 
how warm and genial was this side of his nature. 

“TI can give you no better idea of that province of France 
called the Landes of Gascony,” he writes to his father, “than 
by telling you that it resembles precisely the pine plains which 
surround the village of Brunswick,—which makes one wonder 
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that the French do not place a college there: it would ‘keep 
the students out of temptation.’ ”* 

Describing the poverty-stricken, half-depopulated provinces 
of Northern Spain, he adds that the people have “ nothing left 
them but rags and religion.” 

In Switzerland he visited the Schaffhausen Falls, and “en- 
joyed with the help of his German guide-book, that ‘ powerful 
water-mass of the Rhine, which dashes with thunder-like three. 
miles-distant-audible, rushing, and mighty dust-rain, over a 
seventy-five-to-eighty-feet-high rock-wall downwards I’ ” 

“©, said a good thing this evening, speaking of the changes 
she should find in the families she knew when she returned 
home. ‘A new generation will have sprung up like a second 
set of teeth.’” Apropos of this, here is a new portrait of the 
master: “ Face swollen with the toothache; look like Henry 
VIII. !” 

He takes criticism with a grin: “ Read a very abusive article 
upon my poems, by Mr. Simms the novelist. I consider this 
the most original and inventive of all his fictions!” “ Miss Ful- 
ler makes a most furious onslaught upon me in the New York 
Tribune. It is what might be called ‘a bilious attack!’ ” 

“Sumner mad a free soil speech. Ah me! in such an 
assembly! It was like one of Beethoven’s symphonies played 
in a saw mill] !” 

Met +» Whose conversa ‘ions on literature are so utterly 
absurd. Whenever I see his intellectual orbs turned towards 
Parnassus, it produces upon me the effect of looking at a per- 
son who is cross-eyed. He is certainly suffering from mental 
strabismus.” 

One day he asks ‘the terrible Count’ to dine; “and he 
came, and stayed all the afternoon, and to tea,—and did not go 
away till eleven at night! We all feel as if a huge garden- 
roller had gone over us. He has a fifty-ogre power of devour- 
ing time.” 

“The melancholy writes me again and sends mea 
long poem. How helpless these Europeans seem when they 
land here. They are like children who have always hed 
everything done for them, and do not know how to help them- 


selves.” 








* Bowdoin students will appreciate this sentiment. 
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“A perfectly delicious day, the warm sunshine delicately 
iced by an East wind. I cannot remember what I did in the 
morning, but I believe it was nothing at all,—or as near that 
as our imperfect nature will admit.” 

Down at Nahant in the summer he occupies himself with 
“building up life with solid blocks of idleness ;” a kind of 
domestic architecture which does him good, but speedily tires 
his active mind. 

“Dine with the club. Felt vexed at seeing plover on the 
table at this season, and proclaimed aloud my disgust at seeing 
the game-laws thus violated. If anybody wants to break a 
law, let him break the Fugitive Slave law. That is all it is 
fit for.” 

“Came down in the evening boat with Agassiz. On board 
was a funny little Frenchman, bourgeois, naif, and very com- 
municative, who seemed to have stepped out of the pages of 
Moliere.” 

“Somebody has written a pamphlet to refute Sumner. If 
it be , I fear he will be like a fly bumping his head 
against a window, through which the bright light streams, and 
exhibits the darkness and littleness of the fly.” 

VI. 

Longfellow’s verse frequently reflects the pure light of the 
religious sentiments. Brought up in the Unitarian faith, and 
in the best form of it, he retains to the end of life the purity 
and strength of his principles. We do not indeed look in 
these volumes for a religious biography. Longfellow lived a 
literary life. And in following him we move in an atmosphere 
of poetry, culture, authors, artists, books; not of Bible, or 
church, or spiritual aspiration. Yet there is an interior life. 
And it reveals itself sometimes with singular sweetness and 
foree. He was thoroughly conscientious, a man of strict integ- 
rity, of wide charity, of kind philanthropy, of pure and gentle 
spirit. He believed in God and His providence. He had firm 
convictions of righteousness, justice, and the brotherhood of 
man. His daily life appears to have been free from the tur- 
moil of passionate temptation, and sincerely guided by the 
principles which come from the Bible. He attended church ; 

VOL. IX. 52 
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and when he attends he wants to be spiritually fed. He notes 
one Sunday that the Doctor preached “one of his most logical 
discourses; dry and dreary to us who asked for the celestial 
manna.” “A hot day and a hair splitting sermon...... To 
me a sermon is no sermon in which I cannot hear the heart 
beat.” And once when he stays away, his conscience amus- 
ingly debates: “ There—-the church bells begin to ring—shall 
I go or stay? Do you know,I seldom stay at home from 
church without thinking of that pretty little poem of Goethe, 
where he says a truant boy was chased over field and through 
forest by a church-bell !” 

We miss in him that spiritual elevation, that divine harmony 
with the will of God, that uplifting of the soul toward heaven, 
which we find, for example, in Whittier. But no modern poet 
has spoken more truly of the discipline of suffering; and no 
one can read his pages without recognizing in them a simple 
trust, a calm confidence in the wisdom and love of God, and 
serene patience under affliction. The last lines of his Consola- 
tion, though translated from Malherbe, are the clear deliberate 
tones of his own heart as well : 

To murmur against death, in petulant defiance, 
Is never for the best ; 

To will what God doth will, that is the only science 
That gives us any rest. 

A single page from the journal will give the general current 
of his serious reflections, which indeed are riever deep nor pas- 
sionate, but are always true. “Strolled on the Boulevards. 
What a throng! What a confusion of sounds! How marvel- 
ous it is to me,—the great and good providence of God, that 
holds in its hand all this varied world. Goethe makes one of 
his heroes say that whenever he lay down in the grass, and 
with his ear close to the ground listened to the continuous hum 
of the innumerable little world in the stubble, he compre- 
hended better the omnipresence of the Deity, who made and 
preserved them all. With me, the feeling is stronger in the 
crowds of a great city. Pause a moment and reflect, as you 
pass through a narrow lane in the suburbs of a metropolis; 
listen to the continuous hum of this ‘little world in the stub- 
ble ? make yourself feel, if you can, that the beings around 
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you are not the insects of a day, but human beings, each with 
his history, insignificant to us, to him all-important,—each with 
a heart whose fibres are woven into the great web of human 
sympathies, and none so small that when he dies some of the 
mysterious meshes are not broken,—follow out this train of 
thought, and then say with me, ‘ Field and forest and stream, 
the earth and the air and the countless myriads of living things 
that dwell therein preach the gospel of God’s providence; 
but more than all does man, the human creature, in his crowded 
cities, and his manifold powers, and wants, and passions, and 
deeds preach the same gospel. He is the great evangelist of 
his Creator’s wisdom, power, and goodness. And yet how 
often is he unconscious of his mission or reluctant to fulfill it, 
though to the studious mind he preaches still the one great 
doctrine.” The portrait of the Theologian in the Tales of a 
Wayside Inn may be taken as a fair description of the poet’s 
own faith : 

A Theologian, from the school 

Of Cambridge on the Charles, was there ; 

Skillful alike with tongue and pen, 

He preached to all men everywhere 

The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 

Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 

Would help us in our utmost need. 

With reverent feet the earth he trod, 

Nor banished nature from his plan, 

But studied still with deep research 

To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as in the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man. 

His biographer states it thus: “It was in the doctrine and 
the spirit of the early Unitarianism that Henry Longfellow 
was nurtured at church and at home. And there is no reason 
to suppose that he ever found these insufficient, or that he ever 
essentially departed from them.* Of his genuine religious 
feeling his writings give ample testimony. His nature was at 


*While writing these pages, a lady friend tells me that a Catholic 
priest at the South lately expressed to her his confident belief that Mr. 
Longfellow in his inmost convictions was very near to Rome. It is safe 
tosay that no one who knew him could ever have conceived an idea so 
entirely foreign to all his habits of thought. 
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heart devout ; his ideas of life, of death, and of what lies be. 


yond, were essentially cheerful, hopeful, optimistic. He did 
not care to talk much on theological points ; but he believed in 
the supremacy of good in the world and in the universe.” 

It would be within the bounds of truth to add that Jesus 
Christ as the centre of religion stood in his mind as an august and 
splendid Figure, kindling not simply the glow of the imagination 
but the homage of the reason. That powerful attraction can- 
not wholly be explained as a poetical fancy. We do not claim 
for him any reversion to Evangelical beliefs. He was through 
life a consistent old-time Unitarian. But that kind of Uni- 
tarianism does not consist of negations. It permits an idea of 
Christ and of his mission in the world which is earnest, often 
deeply religious. That Mr. Longfellow in his inmost heart 
was drawn to the Son of Man by some such feeling as this, 
and not alone by the fervors of the imagination, very many 
lines of his poetry would suggest. Along the high levels of 
his best verse there are ever and anon luminous peaks which 
glow with a mild radiance of something beyond poetry. It 
may not be the high noon of faith, indeed, but it may well be 
the sweet dawn. The reverence with which he approached 
the Christus has been noticed. His heart was filled with long- 
ing toward a subject so divine ; his brain echoed with the celes- 
tial music of that ‘sublimer Song whose broken melodies had 
for so many years breathed through his soul in the better hours 
of life’ And though he sadly felt how inadequate are human 
thought and human speech to express the lofty theme, yet he 
exacted of his poetical powers their most precious tribute to 
rear a shrine that might be worthy of so august a Presence. 


Vil. 

The world has well-nigh decided about where to locate this 
poet. I will not attempt a detailed estimate of his genius, 
or analysis of his works. The sketch which is now closing ex- 
hibits the sterling character of the man, and something of his 
literary history. George S. Hillard in a letter to Longfellow 
from Rome speaks of his life as “woven of sweet affections 
and fine thoughts.” The phrase would fitly apply to his verse. 
He is the poet of the fireside and the heart. Not that he finds 
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his themes alone or chiefly within the sphere of the home and 
its pure domestic joys; his poetic wing cuts almost every sky, 
from that of the simple ballad up through legend and epic to 
the tragedy on Calvary itself. But whatever his theme, he 
suffuses it with an atmosphere of the heart; he rainbows it 
round with reflections from his own happy home; even its 
flickering shadows seem to dance in the evening glow of some 
well-remembered hearth-stone of the past. His poetical fancies 
are seldom metaphysical—they are never grotesque. They 
prattle like the mountain brook, and are as limpid as its crystal 
waters. If they have not the philosophical insight of Brown- 
ing, neither have they his unkempt roughness and fog. If 
they do not assume the mighty march of Milton, they come 
closer home to the heart. If they do not deal in the fine logie 
of Tennyson, neither do they weary the attention with his re- 
mote excursions and his subtle discriminations. Keats, Ros- 
setti, Swinburne, may surpass him in luxuriance and color, 
but neither his themes nor his thoughts are ever clogged by 
any earthy suggestion. He has a clean soul, frank, whole- 
hearted, sympathetic, and sensitive. “I heard a brother poet 
of yours,” writes Motley, “for whom I hope you have as 
much regard as I have, say, the other day, that you had not 
only written no line which, dying, you would wish to blot, but 
not one which, living, you had not a right to be proud of.” 

Longfellow had a remarkable ear for melody. His almost 
passionate fondness for music may well account for what 
Bryant calls “the exquisite music of his verse.” He was a 
master of the subtle effects of sound. And accordingly his 
numbers flow with a sweet harmony and an accurate metrical 
cadence, whose echoes linger in the ear like strains of distant 
song. His lines are clear, limpid, fluent. He knows just 
where and how much a bit of assonance will add sparkle to the 
flow. Even the unruly hexameter, and the skipping measure 
of Hiawatha, are transformed by his art into liquid melody. 
He is an example of what he himself calls the ‘subdued tone 
of the best artists, in song as in painting.’ No doubt the re- 
markable popularity which hailed his poems as they succes- 
sively appeared, was due in part to the charm of a new artistic 
pleasure found in the consummate skill of structure, and the 
sweet harmony of sound. 
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Longfellow will doubtless retain an affectionate constituency 
for generations to come. As was said by the London Daily 
News, “He is the familiar friend, who has sung to every 
household, and set to music their aspirations and their affec- 
tions. He is the poet of our sober English nature, with its 
deep under-current of earnestness and enthusiasm, yet with its 
dislike of extravagance, and its joy in the tender relations of 
life. He shows us the poetic side of ordinary events.” We 
yield to the spell of his tender imagery in youth, when life is 
buoyant and hopeful, and the poetry of the affections appeals 
most kindly to the impressible heart. In the rush and din of 
middle life, when all things are in question, and the years roll 
onward freighted with deepening experience, the laboring 
mind is easily drawn to the more speculative poets, who in- 
quire, and challenge, and reason. But with the lengthening 
shadows of evening, the era of turbulent questioning passes; 
the heart begins to long for quiet. One sits by the fireside 
and recalls the shadowy images of the past. The poetry of 
the affections reasserts its sway over the mellowing and ripen- 
ing soul. And the poet who had put courage and aspiration 
into the fancies of youth, returns in old age not only to soothe 
the sad memories of the past, but also to decorate the future 


with the sweet assurances of hope. 
Joun 8S. SEWALL. 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 
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Articte IL—THE RELATION OF ART TO RELIGION.* 


THE relation that Art holds to religion is a large subject, but 
it is by no means a new one, for Plato, in his treatment of 
ideas, discussed it on its ethical side at least with a subtlety 
and depth not since excelled; and before Plato, Art was. Its 
origin is in the mind itself. Man may be as truly defined to 
be an artistic animal, as a religious animal; and although in 
religion the idea of God predominates, and in art the idea of 
man, yet higher or lower in man’s spiritual growth, religion 
and art have a common root in the constitution of the soul, 
and relations real and inseparable. 

There are many different systems of ssthetics, but in all of 
them that are of any account it is admitted, that there is in 
mind a quality of sensibility, which is the mind’s power of re- 
ceiving impressions from the outward world. It is feeling, but 
not of the senses. This susceptibility not only feels but acts ; 
and, when roused to action by impressions from objects, it is a. 
power capable of recognizing itself, and of reproducing these 
impressions, being the correspondent within to the nature 
without ; and it is thus a permanent quality, to which we give, 
with other elements combined, the general name of imagina- 
tion, the image-making and idealizing .power, the faculty that 
receives and communicates the form of things (form-sinn as 
the Germans name it), even as the intellectual faculty receives 
and communicates the truth of things. 

This instinct, when acted upon by correspondent objects, seeks 
to reproduce the essential form of these objects, since they 
exist in the mind only in their forms—and some philosophers 
deny any other real existence to objective matter—and in seek- 
ing thus to reproduce the form of things, by a law of the mind 
that tends to perfection, it strives to reproduce the perfect 
form, in which the mind delights, and was made to delight. 
The mind’s susceptibility to be impressed by the world of 

*A paper read before the New York ‘‘ Congregational Club,” May 17, 
1886. 
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nature through its organ of the imagination, which not only 
receives but imparts impressions of objects and is full of energy 
and creative power, is the mind’s function (as it has been 
called) of form, and necessarily, in a rational nature, of perfect 
form, or of beauty, and herein dwell the original ideas of beauty. 
If the imagination works simply in order to body forth the 
form of things as an “ idealized imitation,” to interpret nature 
in all its forms, it works artistically, and its products are what 
are termed art. 

We see thus in all mind, though in a less degree in ordinary 
men but supremely in the artist, this instinct of form, this artis- 
tie faculty by which it must and will express itself in the domain 
of art, just as surely as it must and will express itself in the 
domain of knowledge ; and, indeed, so related are the mental 
powers, that as we cannot keep out any of them from the 
esthetic faculty, so we cannot keep out the esthetic faculty or 
sensibility from any of them, and we cannot say that in the 
investigation of truth, even of religious truth, the imagination, 
which is the organ of the sensibility, can be excluded ; for if 
we do, we shut out the great prophets and preachers of the 
Christian Church. Kant goes so far as to say in discussing the ob- 
jective validity of our esthetic impressions, that the meaning of 
. beauty is to symbolize moral good ; and Ruskin, in his philosophy 
of art, classes the wsthetic faculty among the spiritual powers 
that are typical of divine attributes, such as Infinity, Unity, 
Repose, Symmetry, Purity, Moderation. Perhaps the highest 
conception of art that has yet been held though not the only 
one is, that it is the interpretation of the soul, in its varied 
forms, feelings and experiences, and, of course, embracing its 
loftiest thoughts which rise to God and set forth his qualities. 
While not dwelling longer on the metaphysics of the theme, 
do we not see that when we come to treat of the relation of 
religion and art we find this relation in the mind, so that art 
belongs to man as a religious being, and to the manifestations 
of his religious as well as intellectual nature. If you regard 
religion as a mere dogma, as a matter of the logical reason, it 
does indeed confine itself to but a portion of the mind, but if 
religion is a life dependent on a power out of itself, and drawn 
from higher spiritual sources through faith and love, it is 
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comprehensive, and enters into all being and consecrates every 
power and sensibility, and its relations to the artistic faculty are 
of a vital character implanting therein its divine ideals. 

To bring this subject into something like method and to dis- 
cuss it in a practical manner, I would say that the relation of 
Art to religion is seen principally in three aspects: in the 
advancement and education of human life, in morality, and in 
worship. 

1. Viewed in regard to the advancement and education 
of human life, Art is one of the great facts of human history, 
and is as wide in its manifestations as human life itself; indeed, 
it has been said that “ the history of art is the history of man” 
—which is true, since man has developed himself along the 
line of art as well as along the line of science, and, hitherto, 
more so; and some thinkers have put art in the education of 
humanity or as an agent by which man lifts himself out of a 
state of barbarism and ignorance, before science. He who had 
the ingenuity to chip a flint into an arrow-head and tie it to a 
reed ; he who piled trunks of trees together and put a slanting 
roof of boughs over them ; he who set up a stone where he had 
a dream or vision of something; he who scratched an outline 
of his dog or reindeer on a bone; he who formed two articulate 


‘ sounds to communicate to another what was in his mind; he 


who took a rhythmic step to manifest his inward joy; he who 
heard the voice of nature in him and had thoughts which, could 
he express them, would have been poetry—he was the artist, and 
he did a great work to help on the race’s civilization. Artis a 
fundamental factor in the development of humanity under all 
its possible conditions. Art and science, indeed, divide be- 
tween them the world of practical knowledge and action. 
John Stuart Mill has summed up the difference of the two in 
these words: “Science consists in knowing, art in doing. 
What I must do in order to know is art subordinate to, or 
concerned in science. What I must know in order to do, is 
science subordinate to or concerned in art.” This, to be sure, is 
the widest conception of art, and applies to the generic use of 
the term and to all productive forms of human skill, even the 
most industrial and mechanical ; but the present subject applies 
to the idea of art as confining itself to the higher production 
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of the mind which has in it the love of perfect creation, ina 
word of the esthetic arts, which are the varied expressions of 
that active power in man of creating the representation of real 
form of whatever is represented in the idea, or, more specifically, 
in the imagination, when awakened to act by its joyful feeling 
of sympathy with nature in all her forms whether grotesque or 
lovely, but especially with what is typical, perfect and beautiful, 
Now take away these—what we commonly call the Fine Arts— 
from man’s life and his advancement from a crude to a higher 
type of civilization, and what a blank you have left. We are 
forced to recognize the truth that Art has been man’s teacher 
from the earliest times in what is higher than his matter-of-fact 
existence, giving him thoughts out of and above himself. Art 
has been in some nations the loftiest expression of the popular 
aspiration and life. The spirit and character of every nation 
that has existed has been reflected in its art, as the forms of the 
ancient pyramids in Nile-stream. What would be left us of 
Egypt, Assyria, India, Greece, Eturia, Rome, the Byzantine 
Empire, Mediseval Europe, Italy, Germany and France of the 
Renaissance, if art were swept out of them? In religion what 
would be left, since art in every nation sprang directly from its 
religion, and has been the instrument of religious expression, 
from the Psalms of David to the Latin hymn and Gothic 
cathedral ? 

You may answer that this has had nothing to do with the 
real religious advancement of the race, but this is contrary to 
the teaching of St. Paul who says “first the natural and then 
the spiritual”—through the outward form like a protecting 
sheath the grain of spiritual truth has silently ripened ; and 
surely it is not wise in this scientific age, for religious interpre- 
ters to lose sight of the fact that poetry and art lie nearer the 
spring of religious affections than science does, that art has rela- 
tions to religion which are eminently educational, and that art 
is one of the world’s progressive forces. Says Herman Grimm, 
the author of the “ Life of Michael Angelo” : 

“There are three means of instructing mankind as to what 
has happened or is happening—plastic art, poetry and history. 
Of the earliest Egyptian times, all knowledge is wanting of 
deeds and personalities ; we have only names and works of art, 
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put the latter so eloquent, so convincing, that we do not need 
written documents to persuade us that men thought and felt as 
we do to day .... and there is another example: we are 
accustomed to look upon the ‘ Reformation’ as a movement 
growing chiefly out of literary antagonisms. The political and 
moral incentives, whose combined working brought about the 
final great result, have often been analyzed; but what rdle art 


' here played will be generally known only when the influence 


of religious art in Germany, and its peculiar nature up to the 
time of Diirer, has been thoroughly examined and its historical 
connection demonstrated. Prior to the Reformation, the ideas 
of religion and the contents of sacred history were familiarized 
to the people mainly through art. Painted walls took the place 
of books. This poetry without words was quite as intelligible 
as written poems. God’s temples filled with masterpieces of 
sculpture-painting were the manifestation of ideas—symbols of 
devotion. Diirer, who was a disciple of Luther, in his pictures 
of scenes from the Old Testament, made his compositions at 
once picture and text. (They were full of the new spirit and 
life of the Reformation.) These engravings were scattered over 
Germany in thousands of copies and imitated everywhere even 
in Italy ; and these life-like, speaking pictures with their wealth 
of religious meaning, prepared the people in a wonderful way for 
Luther’s translation of the Bible.”* Luther indeed was broad- 
minded enough to appreciate the value of art in religious 
instruction, and he declare? that no teacher was fit to teach 
who did not understand and love music. His sympathies went 
out also to other arts of expression—to painting and poetry. 

2. Let us look secondly, at the relation of Art to morality, 
since it has been affirmed that art has no moral quality, and 
some have gone so far as to say that art is opposed to morality. 
I have not space to do more than to offer you an argument or 
two to prove not only that art is not opposed to morality, but 
that what is immoral cannot be true art. First, as an expres- 
sion of mind, art must be in harmony with truth. Truth is not 
precisely beauty, though the summit of truth is beauty, but 
there can be no artistic beauty which is not true. Art occupies 
amiddle ground between nature and morality, and while it is 


* Literature, p. 201. 
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neither, it cannot be false to either. Art is not bounded 
merely by outward and physical forms of things which it 
copies, but it aims to be true to the deeper moral idea and 
truth in nature. Since nature, which is the chief field of art, is 
full of God, is the manifestation of the indwelling God, then 
the soul of art is moral and religious. This gives it its noble 
expression. Fidelity to truth natural and spiritual, real and 
ideal, is the aim of all art. Art is rotten and baseless without 
it. A work of art, if it do not purpose to teach morality, yet 
has an ethical element, or it has no greatness, as an oration 
(which is speaking art) that does not recognize justice and 
which is merely sophistical, is not great; or a novel, which as 
a work of art does not set about teaching morality, but if it do 
not stimulate men nobly while delighting them, if it do not 
raise their moral sense, had better never been born. This 
makes the difference between a Thackeray, a Charles Kingsley, 
and even a Charles Reade, and those romancists who seek to 
amuse by methods morally degrading. In order, however, 
to show that what is immoral cannot be true art I would 
say again, that art is essentially social; or it is for the enjoy- 
ment, not of one, but of many. It can only appeal to emo- 
tions that are common to society and which express themselves 
in mass—I mean in a public and sympathetic form ; and as 
no immoral, that is, anti-social sentiment, can permanently 
utter itself in this concreted form, art must avoid the immoral as 
one branch of the inartistic, if it means to live and please all 
countries and ages.* An artist of genius may pander to the 
sensual and base in human life, but the question remains, does 
not this moral blemish constitute an artistic blemish? On the 
principle named it certainly does and thus what is immoral 
is inartistic, and what is inartistic must perish. 

Not a great while ago my attention was called to an article 
in a religious newspaper on the influence of art in Ger- 
many; in which it was stated that at one of the art-centres 
of Germany, Munich, there was much open profligacy, and this 
state of things was charged to art. I respect a manly defence 
of morality, let it cut where it will; but while this article had 
an honest aim and contained some truth vigorously set forth, its 


* The artist, William Story’s argument, adapted and enlarged. 
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statements were sweeping and its conclusion illogical. The 
evil is not confined to European art-cities, but is prevalent 
throughout Germany and old world civilization. Berlin, which 
is a center of civil and political power as well as of trade, is, per- 
haps, even more ill-regulated than Munich. One in fact might 
as well say that in an ecclesiastical city of Protestant Eng- 
land, where peculiar attention is paid to religious observances 
and holy days, but where, as shown indubitably by statistics, 
the standard of popular morality is low—that this low moral 
standard is occasioned by religious worship. In this article the 
effect is put for the cause. Art is not the cause of the evils 
mentioned, certainly not true art bordering even as it often 
does on sense—but art, like everything else is influenced by 
the moral state of society which, whether good or bad, has been 
brought about by many profound causes This is the case in 
Germany, where, at present, the materialistic philosophy affects 
everything like a poison in the soil, and is the fashion among 
educated young men and students of all departments, which 
philosophy is easily turned into life. Art feels this sensitively, 
as a most delicate instrument of the thought and life of the 
people. Art ministers to the higher part of our nature but if 
corrupted wherewith shall it be renewed—it is itself corrupt 
and corrupting. 

The writer of the article which has been referred to, said 
also that in Germany art had become superior to religion, és 
religion, and takes religion’s place in the whole life of society. 
This statement I should discredit in regard to the mass of the 
German nation, who are a genuinely religious people, but if 
this be so whose fault is it—that of art or religion? If re- 
ligion cannot hold its own in Luther’s land, of course the next 
best thing will take its place, and it will be so in every country. 
Religion itself has at times been completely divorced from 
morality, and can we wonder that art also sor.\«times has been ? 
Pictures and works of art of an immoral character are the result 
of an immoral spirit, consciously or unconsciously, in the artist, 
and in the public to which he caters. The supply is condi- 
tioned upon the demand. If improper pictures are set for 
exhibition in galleries and shop windows, it is because public 
sentiment asks for them, and there should be a public senti- 
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ment aroused which would abolish them more speedily than the 
police. But why does the public crave false art? Is it not be. 
cause the life of the people is not morally reformed and purified? 
Is it not because Christian faith has not been made practical / 
Is it not because the sense of beauty has not been developed, 
and the popular eye has not been educated to find pleasure in 
noble forms and harmonious colors? It was better when ina 
superstitious but simple community, a picture that had in it the 
dawn of devotional spirit and nature, was borne about the 
streets of a city in the procession of high and low, with joyful 
music of trumpets and songs, as if it had dropt from the 
sky, like Cimabue’s altar-piece. As well might it be said 
and with more truth that because Munich is a principal beer. 
center, that there is a debauched tone of social life there, 
This style of reasoning is essentially weak. Anything might 
be proved from it. Shall we have no more science because 
some scientists work against whatever is spiritual in nature! 
Shall we have no more preaching because there are false 
teachers? There is nothing more urgently needed in America, 
than to erect a spiritual kingdom, in opposition to the oppres- 
sive kingdom of materialism that overrides everything. Our 
intense pursuit of wealth generates a selfish and gloomy spirit. 
The conflicts between capital and labor, the bitterness and 
hatred that are engendered, spring from this unsatisfied state 
of mind, and whatever has an influence to build up the spiritual 
side of the nature, to make men more happy, loving, and con- 
tented, awaking the sense of pleasure in beautiful objects that 
God has made, would tend to calm this agitation, and to do 
away with this suspicious and sullen temper among the people. 
The fountains of our social life should be sweetened. The 
entire kingdom of mind should be infused with a new healthy 
spirit of love and joy—no divine faculty, like the function 
of art, should be ignored, until a broad culture, which em- 
braces the wide regions of the imagination and the poetic 
nature, take the place of an exclusively narrow utilitarian con- 
ception of human life. 
3. The relations of Art to worship. An act of worship is 
an act uf freedom rather than of strict duty—an act of the 
free soul which joyously seeks to please, beautify, and crown 
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with honor and praise the dear object of its love; and here is 
the delightful service of art, itself the handmaid of beauty, and 
only beautiful when perfectly free and unselfish. Art is not 
religion. It can never take the place of religious worship. 
One breath of trust toward the Crucified, avails more than a 
crucifix of gold chased by Benvenuto Cellini. The simplest 
act of repentance, of self-denial, is worth more than a statue of 
Praxiteles that brought a city’s ransom. Let it be fairly 
understood that a work of genius does not come into the same 
plane with a religious work; but a work of genius ought 
to have God in it, and speak of and lead to God. Victor 
Cousin said: “Art does not extend to religion; but like re- 
ligion it approaches the infinite, one of whose forms it mani- 


. fests. God is the source of beauty as of truth and of religion ; 


the loftiest aim of art is to awaken in its way the sentiment of 
the infinite.” 

It is interesting to see how art, under the most unpropitious 
circumstances, instinctively aims for the infinite, and how the 
religious nature of an artist comes out in an unexpected man- 
ner, as if a spring of inspiration had suddenly opened in him. 
A true artist must necessarily put the best that is in him into 
his works, and thus at some time and in some way he must ex- 
press his higher religious nature. And so it is that in the 
earth-clinging glory of Rembrandt’s genius, like cloudy mists, 
there was shot a golden ray of something supernal athwart his 
low Dutch scenes and forms; and the classical lines of 
Leonardo Da Vinci were made purer by some higher instinct 
working seeretly in him, until they culminated in the celestial 
graces of the “Last Supper,” whose spiritual purity has nour- 
ished Christian faith. Poor Doré, who died prematurely thirst- 
ing for something higher which art had not given him, and 
who had convulsed the world in laughter by the endless extrava- 
gance of his Rabelaiseque genius, equally amazed the world by 
his depth of serious feeling in the religious pictures which he 
painted toward the close of his life. Of his “ Christ leaving 
the Preetorium” a French critic says: “All the multiform 
types of physiognomy, all the picturesque details of costume, 
all the touches of beauty are subordinated to the sublime ex- 
pression of sorrowful pity that beams out of the eyes of Jesus 
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Christ. Doré believed in the divine nature of Christ, and this 
belief was expressed with a humility and reverence which 
have stamped themselves on the face of the Saviour in which 
he has given the man-Christ, but with that look irradiating 
every feature which distinguished the countenance of Jesus 
from that of any other human being.” Were such a man ag 
Doré, who recited his college lessons on the blackboard by 
means of pictured diagrams, to express or confess his faith, 
how would he do it more naturally than by his pencil? The 
profoundest struggles of souls have been rolled upon the can- 
vas in waves of mystic darkness and throbbing light—as in 
another art, a German lady who was a masterly musician even 
in Germany, told me that her highest religious thoughts were 
spoken in musical language, and that she worshiped in music; 
and I believed her, as who could doubt who knew her. I 
have referred to Doré, not as of the first order of genius, but 
because his is a case quoted on the other side that art is for 
amusement only, not for religious thoughts and purposes. But 
the application of art to the service of Public Worship, is the 
gist of the question before us. 

There has been of late, in all religious denominations, an 
irresistible tendency towards a more elaborate ritual in wor- 
ship, though not always proceeding from the truest principles, 
whether liturgic or artistic, and this is connected with a new- 
awakened interest in music both ecclesiastical and of opera, 
so that it is just now here, as in England, fashionable to go 
to church—there may be worse fashions—where good music 
(and there has been a wonderful revival recently in England 
of church music) and a soothing appeal to the esthetic 
sensibilities, are assured; and this, whether right or wrong, 
shows that there is a felt want of something in worship, 
especially of unliturgical churches, not to be met by pro- 
nouncing the whole movement wrong, or saying that the 
westhetic principle may not come into religion at all, for what- 
ever mistakes have been made the counterfeit cannot take the 
place of the true, and if false fire have been mingled in 
the sacrifice, there is the pure flame. The error of the High 
Ritualists, for the most part devout and self-denying men, is 
not in the fact that they have striven for and established 
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a more elaborately ordered system of public worship, but 
that they have set too high a mark on form and made it 
religion, and have arrogated the supreme authority of the 
Church to this ritualistic order, demanding that faith should 
be run into a mould which is neither Reformed Anglican nor 
proper Catholic. I do not, however, condemn the Ritualists 
that they have laid hold of Art to aid in the offices of public 
worship, because they have here laid hold of a principle which 
is true when held in moderation, and which will, in the end, 
serve to bring out more clearly the higher uses and the divine 
powers of Art. 

The work of art in the world has been not so much to teach 
the head as the heart—it has refined the sentiments, leading 
them from the low to the lofty, and, above all, in worship, which 
is the offering of the affections in a service of praise to the All- 
Perfect and All-Loving; and it is thus the medium by and 
through which the soul may express its thoughts, and this out- 
ward expression reacts upon and ‘intensifies the feeling. The 
soul must be present in worship, whether private or public. 


“Thou prayest not, save when within thy soul thou prayest.” 


But where many pray together there cannot be wholly this sub- 
jective or impressional worship; there must be also some pre- 
scribed form more or less simple, by which all the people may 
be quickened in a lively faith, by which the divine life, the 
real feeling, the true spirit of Christian love that is in the 
people, may be brought out into a clearer and more manifest 
consciousness of the life of God; and it has been thought that 
the first Protestant reformers and after them the English Puri- 
tans, in their iconoclastic zeal to do away with every vestige of 
Popery, went too far in destroying the entire ritual of the Cath- 
olie Church, much of it (especially its hymns) derived from the 
earlier apostolic and the old Hebrew worship, and reducing 
worship virtually to preaching—a discourse—giving little op- 
portunity for the imagination and sensibilities to have play; 
and, at the same time cutting off from the devotional forms 
and past historic life of the Church. However this may be, the 
time has come to reconsider the matter of Public Worship in 
the light of intelligent faith. We cannot begin by absolutely 
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denying Art in worship. The esthetic element, which is part 
of man’s nature, may and should be employed in worship, if 
rightly understood, and there is an indescribable loss, a want of 
the nature unmet, without it. It is, as we have seen, the ex- 
pressive, the form-producing power ; and, although in these days, 
art is sometimes arrogant and polemic in regard to worship, 
claiming too much, that does not militate against the truth 
that without art we could not have even preaching, which is 
the orderly manifestation of truth, or sacred song, or the sim- 
plest forms of worship, and the real question then is whether 
we shall have true or false art, Christian or unsanctified. Shall 
we have Christian symbolism or pagan symbolism? True art is 
governed by its object. This principle has been neglected. The 
music, for example, in some of our churches, with its audacious 
operatic movements crude in novelty and irreligious in spirit, 
without regard to true principles of art as applied to religious 
service, are enough to make angels weep and do not promote 
humility in men. I have preached in a church where a huge 
organ stood directly behind the pulpit, whose roar went through 
one and (heaven save the mark !) it was like trying to think and 
pray in a full-blasted cyclone; and yet who would exclude from 
our public worship the organ, that soul of the temple, which 
some one has called “a church within a church,” and still it 
should be touched by a master and attuned hand. Where there 
is perfect harmony in the music of a choir and congregation, be- 
ing directed by the pure and severe spirit of ecclesiastical music, 
indulging in no affectations of execution, the spirit of indi- 
vidualism is abolished, the spirit of humble devotion takes its 
place, the egoistic and special emerges into the universal, and 
the united soul of the congregation rises in one incense of 
praise. Pure church music, especially of the ancient choral, 
becomes a vehicle of penitential emotion, often suffusing the 
sinful soul with heavenly dews and awaking the intuition of 
immortality. A friend, who had suffered the most desolating 
sorrow that a man could meet in this life who had not com- 
mitted crime, assured me, that some of Beethoven’s music, espe-. 
cially the second movement or adagio of the Fifth Symphony 
—“ Durch Nacht zum Licht”—had been to him a source of 
religious strengthening, in which his mind at length found a 
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means to collect its forces, and seek God and live again from 
the profoundest despair. 

There is indeed. a religious chord in music which, when 
touched, vibrates in the innermost being, as those know whe 
have heard devotionally rendered the “ Masses ” of Mozart, the 
“Elevations” of Battiste, and the Church Music of Mendels- 
sohn. We have in our country much to learn upon this sub- 
ject—how dull musie drags and how slow it mounts, not like 
Elijah’s fiery chariot—music, which is peculiarly the expression 
of religious art, the breathing of devotional emotion, and which 
springs from the inmost spirit, rising to its source of Divine 
Love, to Him who is a Spirit ! 

All nature, even the most ugly, is capable of art, for there 
are varied ideals of beauty, and every age and every mind has 
its own ideal, or its cwn conception of what is worth express- 
ing in art, so that nothing is too common for art’s purposes— 
the most ordinary weed or stone trod under one’s feet and the 
flattest landscape in which one happens to be where there is 
miraculous life, the marvelous play of color, and soft grada- 
tions of light and shade—but still, for all this, the law of 
selection is important. It iii the moulding function. It makes 
sometimes the difference between the true and false, especially 
in religious art. Architecture, for instance, should exclude the 
merely ornamental and seek the purest order and congruity, 
which is the law of constructive art, above all of church 
architecture. Some of our expensive modern churches have 
nothing in them of the spirit of the old churches which were 
inspired by religion. I grant that in Germany and England 
some modern churches have been built as genuine in Christian 
sentiment if not as vast as the ancient churches; but the true 
(though misnamed) Gothic edifice, had that mystic com- 
plexity and awful elevation which an earnest even if imperfect 
faith imparts, seeking to embody a conception of God, and to 
make a house for Him to dwell in. It symbolized in its cru- 
ciform plan, its deep-dyed windows and mysterious carvings, 
the passion of our Lord; subduing and at the same time kin- 
dling the imagination of sinful men in rude ages, and teaching 
their hopes to climb to the Source of hope. This perhaps 
never can be and never ought to be reproduced, but neither do 
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these modern churches, which manifest no taste based on right 
principles of ecclesiastical architecture, express the idea of 
Protestant worship, where the spiritual predominates. They 
are not Christian in architectural symbolism, but often heathen, 
They have no true Christian expansiveness of sentiment or 
lovely majestic attractiveness. They are hard and repulsive. 
They do not speak of Love, and Hope, and Righteousness. The 
poor have no place in them, because they are not simple enough 
for the worship of universal humanity. Christianity at first 
opposed art as a pagan fruit, but when it was perceived that 
art was no more pagan than Christian, and that it was a pure 
manifestation of mind, as truly as philosophy, literature, or 
religion, Christianity took it up at first hesitatingly, but infusing 
into it new spirit and ideas; yet it is even now regarded with 
suspicion, and has not obtained its right place in modern civili- 
zation and the religious life. 

When a more humane culture shall prevail, and when art is 
understood how genuine a thing it is, and this idea is grasped 
with the boldness of truth, and it is seen that the external, the 
decorative and the sensuous is but a small part of it, and that 
it enters into all life and that religious art springs from the pro- 
foundest spiritual life—until this true idea of art prevails there 
had better be, indeed, no art attempted, there had better be no 
display of an ambitious, vulgar, half profane and utterly imbe- 
cile art introduced into our churches. Let us have the true or 
none. Art should be acknowledged and honored and not be 
foisted in apologetically or under false pretences. As belong- 
ing to man’s original powers it should take no secondary place 
as by sufferance. It is a divine thing—let us make it so. Art 
cannot be shut out if we wish—this is my argument, because 
art is planted in mind for good purposes, and I believe we shall 
have it in a higher state of being in its essential forms; for 
religious art is spontaneous and inspired by faith, like the songs 
of the early church, and when it is thus true, when the outward 
is made subject to the inward, and the interests of the kingdom 
of God rise above earthly interests, then Art may be freely 
called upon and gladly recognized in all its branches as a pow- 
erful agent in the expression of religious feeling in worship, 
being itself disinterested and ideal, and thus helping self- 
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sacrifice and real goodness; and there will then be less danger 
and less fear of form. What is form in worship? Form is 
symbol. Symbolism means literally binding together, the 
bringing together of the seen and the unseen, the human and 
divine, in their relations. Now in a litany, the sorrow itself 
may not always be expressed, but only its likeness, yet it forms 
a medium, it gives an opportunity for the expression of godly 
sorrow, and affords vent to the heart God has touched. Kiigler 
says: “ The origin of art lies in the need of men to fasten their 
thoughts to a firm place and give them expression.” This is 
the place of form in public worship. The great law of ritual 
in public worship is the law of representation; and this is 
what true art is and does. It is the formal manifestation (not 
necessarily mere form or having anything heartless or artificial 
in it) of its deeper thought, feeling and inspiration. It voices 
the beauty which springs from the soul’s own purest nature, 
and its joyful perception of the spiritual being and perfections 
of God. : 
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Articte IIL—RATES OF WAGES. 


In an article in the Vew Englander for June, 1886, I tried 
to show that under our system of production wages are always 
advanced to the laborer out of capital, that to furnish this 
advance is the only function of capital, and that the average rate 
of wages was the quotient of the total capital of the country plus 
the amount of wealth devoted to the support of unproductive la- 
borers divided by the number of laborers—the total capital, as 
there explained, not being a fixed fund accumulated before- 
hand, but a tolerably steady percentage of the average product 
of the community’s labor, so that practically the laws of wages 
are laws of distribution which determine what proportion of 
the whole wealth produced by the application of labor and capi- 
tal to land goes to the laborer. The subject*of the present 
article will be the causes that bring about inequality in wages. 
By wages is here meant not money wages, the nominal amount 
of which is of little importance, but what economists call real 
wages, the quantity of things really and in themselves useful 
which the laborers get for their services. This part of the law 
of wages is closely connected with the laws of value, because 
it is largely through adjustments of the relative values of the 
things which the workmen produce, that comparative rates of 
wages are fixed. 

Most economists recognize two kinds of value, market or 
actual value, and what is called normal value. The former 
depends upon supply and demand ; exactly how, has been mat- 
ter of much debate, but for our present purpose it will be 
sufficient to say, what all admit, that an increase of the supply 
of an article tends to lower its value and an increased demand 
to raise it. Normal value—which exists only Zor such articles 
as can be produced in any quantity desired—is a certain sup- 
posed value to which the actual value always tends to conform, 
though it may never exactly coincide with it. It is usually 
said to depend upon the cost of production. The relation 
between the two kinds of value and the law of their connec- 
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tion is expressed in the formula that the supply always tends 
to adjust itself to the demand at the normal value. If the 
market price falls below the normal one and there is a pros- 
pect that it will continue so for some time, some of the pro- 
ducers will stop producing or will produce less till under the 
influence of the diminished supply and of the increased de- 
mand caused by the low price the value rises again to the 
normal limit; and a converse effect will show itself if the 
market value rises for some time above the normal. The 
above statements are somewhat rough and general, but will do 
for our present purpose. Their substantial truthfulness it is 
hoped will manifest itself to those readers who are not familiar 
with the subject in the course of the following argument. The 
articles that have no normal value because they cannot be pro- 
duced to meet a demand, such as paintings by the old masters, 
are of small economical importance and can be passed over here. 
The value of land depends upon the laws of rent; and in this 
discussion when the product of any industrial process is spoken 
of it must be understood to be the net product, after rent, taxes, 
and compensation for risk have been deducted. Compensation 
for risk includes all portions of the product given to landlord, 
laborer or capitalist to pay him for any chance which he takes 
of failing to get any reward for his services or of being delayed 
in getting it. In all industrial processes there is some risk of 
this kind which has to be assumed by some one, most often by 
the capitalist, in which case the compensation takes the form of 
what is usually called a higher rate of profits, though in an eco- 
nomical sense it is not profits at all, but in the nature of premiums 
for insurance. The average rate of true profits is generally 
about the same as that of interest on investments regarded as 
perfectly safe, though special causes, for example, laws regu- 
lating the investments of trust funds, and the funds of savings 
banks and insurance companies, may make it vary from this. 
If any laborer could do any kind of work, and laborers could 
be transferred from one sort of work to another without loss, 
it is evident that they would all get the same wages. If wages 
were higher than the average in any particular employment 
laborers would seek it, or if wages were lower they would quit 
it, so that competition would bring equality. Also the various 
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products of labor would regularly be exchanged at values pro 
portional to the amount of labor spent upon them. If to produce 
a silk dress took ten times as much labor as to produce a barre] 
of flour, the dress would be worth ten barrels of flour ; other- 
wise the wages of the workmen and the profits of the capitalist 
would not be equal in the two trades. Everything sold in the 
market must sell in the long run, and generally, for just 
enough to pay the wages of the workmen who produce it, and 
the profit on the capital invested. In other words, average or 
normal value would be proportional to the cost of production 
—using the expression cost of production to denote not money 
wages and profits but amounts of labor and capital—though 
temporary and accidental causes, which we can not stop here to 
take account of, might cause occasional deviations from those 
average values. 

But now suppose that the laborers were divided into two 
groups, A and B, no workman being able to do the work of 
the other group, but his labor being freely transferable as 
before within the limits of his own group. Plainly all the 
products of either group would still exchange among them- 
selves at values proportionate to their respective costs of pro- 
duction, and wages would be equal among the members of the 
same group. If each group consumed its own products exeln- 
sively, there would be no exchange between the two and 60 
no relative values of their respective productions. But suppose 
that each group consumes the products of both, each keeping 
a portion of its own for its own use and exchanging a portion 
for the other’s wares. In the first place each person would 
decide for himself at his own mere pleasure how he would dis 
tribute his consumption. This would fix the amount of its 
products which each group would have available to trade off 
for those of the other. The important point here is that the 
whole of its surplus must be got rid of by each group, and by 
no other means than by exchange for the surplus of the other. 
Plainly then, if one group, say A, preferred to keep a large 
proportion of its product for its own use and only wanted a 
little of B’s, while B wanted a great deal of A’s and onlya 
little of its own, we should see the members of B competing 
with each other and offering more and more of their own pro- 
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ducts to get those of A. Under this competition the value of 
of B’s wares, relative to those of A, would fall, while A’s would 
rise. The natural effect would be that the A workmen, find- 
ing the B products cheaper, would to a greater or less extent 
substitute them for their own in use, and thus set free more of 
their own for exchange, while conversely the B workmen 
would make shift to get along with things of their own make 
and so have less to sell at the same time that they bought less. 
All this would tend to lower the value of the A products, and 
raise that of the B products. In fact it is a case of supply and 
demand, or what Prof. Cairnes, who, so far as I know, first 
clearly worked out this part of the theory of value, calls recip- 
rocal demand. At last an equilibrium would be reached at 
which each side would settle down into a certain ratio of 
consumption, and the relative values of the products of the 
two groups would be such that each would be just able to get 
rid of its surplus in exchange for that of the other. It is very 
improbable that the two surpluses would represent the same 
amount of labor—not one chance in a million; so that as 
between the groups cost of production would have nothing 
directly to do with values, and a thing belonging to one group 
might exchange for a thing from the other that had cost twice 
as much labor to make. If a anda’ are two products of the A 
group, and } and 0’ of the B group, and the first of each pair 
takes twice as much labor to make it as the second, then a will 
be worth two a”s and 6 two b”s. If a is worth $1, a’ will be 
worth 50c.; but if the amount of labor required to produce a 
is the same as that required to produce 4, it does not follow 
that one a will be worth the same as one 6. A b may be worth 
$1.50, in which case b’ will be worth of course 75c., or 6 may 
be worth less than a and 0’ than a’. We may compare the 
values of the commodities in the two groups to the marks on 
a pair of yardsticks set side by side and then slid up and down 
along each other; the marks on each stick keep the same 
positions relatively to each other, as the values of the commodi- 
ties within each group do, but their position relatively to the 
corresponding marks on the other stick varies as we move it 
up or down, just as values between the groups vary with fluct- 
uations in the reciprocal demand. 
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If a commodity were produced by the joint labor of both 
groups, then its total value should be conceived of as the sum 
of two values, one for the work of each group fixed as above 
described. If instead of two groups there were many, the 
complication would be increased, but the principle would be 
the same. 

It is plain also that the relative wages of the laborers 
in the tw groups will follow the same course as the relative 
values of their products. If for example the reciprocal de- 
mand was such that the product a was worth half again as 
much as 6, though made with the same amount of labor, then 
the wages of the workmen who made a must be correspond- 
ingly higher than the wages of those who made 4. If the 
wages of the laborer were the same in both groups, the capi- 
talists who employed the A laborers would get a larger profit 
than those who employed the B laborers. Capital, which is 
freely transferable, would flow to the A group, and by its com- 
petition raise wages there while wages in B would be lowered. 
If capital could not be freely changed from one group to the 
other, then the difference between the two groups might be 
wholly or partly in the profits realized by the employers in- 
stead of in wages. If the laborers in A could be transferred 
to B, that is, were capable of doing the work of B, but those 
in B could not be transfered to A, then whenever the reciprocal 
demand was such as to give an advantage to A it would have 
its proper effect and the A workmen would get higher wages. 
But if the balance were the other way, the B workmen could 
never get higher wages than the others, because enough of the 
latter would transfer themselves to the B group to make the 
wages of both equal. 

Besides the advantage from the course of the reciprocal de- 
mand, one group may have some other advantage over the 
other. For example if it is located on better soil or in a more 
favorable situation, where nature yields a more bounteous 
return to human labor, its labor may be actually more produe- 
tive, may produce a larger amount of wealth and not merely 
a greater value, in proportion to the number of laborers. This 
is supposing the groups to be separated geographically. Or it 
may be that while two groups of laborers are capable of pro- 
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ducing the same commodity, one can do it more efficiently 
than the other, that is produce more with the same labor or the 
same amount with less labor. In that case the more efficient 
group may be able to supply enough of the commodity to 
more than meet the whole demand existing at the value at 
which it would have to be sold if made by the less efficient 
group of lakorers in order to give the latter the average wages 
of their group. If so, it would be profitable to the employers 
to hire the more efficient laborers, and the production of the 
particular commodity in which they had an advantage would 
be left wholly to them. The value of that commodity would 
necessarily be less than the value at which it could be made by 
the less efficient laborers, since ex hypotheca the supply of it is 
greater than is demanded at the last named value, but yet the 
wages of the workmen who make it may be higher than the 
others’. For instance, if the laborers of group A were twice 
as efficient as those of group B in producing a certain com- 
modity, and that commodity if made by members of B would 
have to have a certain value in order to afford to those makers 
the average wages of their group, if made by workmen belong- 
ing to A it could be sold for three-quarters of the former 
price and yet pay the workmen who made it half as much 
again as the workmen in B would get, because three-quarters 
of the price would go for half the work. The workmen get- 
ting the higher wages could undersell those working for lower 
wages in the open market. The competition of capitalists for 
workmen would of course here as elsewhere force wages up to 
as high a point as the value of the product would stand. If 
the value, as fixed by reciprocal demand, was more than 
enough to pay the usual profits on capital, more capital would 
crowd in and wages rise till the margin was absorbed. On the 
other hand it might be, if there was only one or only a few 
products in which one group had any advantage over the other, 
that concentrating its attention upon these and leaving the 
commodities as to which it had no advantage to be made by 
the other group, it would turn out so much of its peculiar 
product that the value would fall low enough to reduce its 
wages to a level with the others’, though, as we have seen 
before, they could never fall lower than those. But if the 
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superior group could not produce enough of the commodity to 
supply the demand at the value at which the lower group 
could also produce it, then both groups must be producers, 
Since the same article, by whomever made, cannot have two 
prices in the same market, the whole must have a high enough 
value to properly remunerate the less efficient laborers, to 
afford them the same wages that their group earn in other lines 
of industry. If so, the more efficient laborers will secure 
the same wages as the less efficient plus the whole value of 
the additional wealth produced by them through their superior 
efficiency. If the article must be sold at $10 to pay a laborer 
in B $2.00 per day wages, at the same price a laborer in A will 
get $4.00 per day, since he produces twice as much by a day’s 
work, and the competition of capital will give him all the dif- 
ference. What has been already said will supply the proof of 
this. 

A division of labors into non-competing groups actually 
exists. Different nations constitute such groups very largely 
as to labor and to a considerable extent as to capital, though 
capital goes from one country to another much more easily 
than laborers. International values therefore have little to do 
with cost of production, and rates of wages and also of profits 
vary greatly in different countries. Within our own country 
capital passes now a days pretty freely from one part to another, 
but not yet with entire freedom, so that rates of profits, though 
tending to become uniform have not yet entirely become 60. 
Labor also, although we are a very migratory people, is 
more abundant in some parts of the country than in others, 
and various obstacles prevent a perfectly unrestricted move 
ment of workers to where they are most needed. The different 
sections of this country therefore present some of the features 
of non-competing industrial groups geographically separated 
But the more important divisions are not geographical but exist 
among neighbors. Within certain limits every man may choose 
his occupation. It is true that having once chosen it is hard 
for him to change, and therefore there is always a certain im- 
mobility to labor. But for the purposes of effective competi- 
tion it is not necessary that all the laborers should be able to 
turn themselves to any occupation, any more than to cause & 
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change in the government it is necessary that all the voters of 
one party should go over to the other. It is enough if a com- 
paratively few do so, who hold the balance of power. This is 
generally accomplished within the limits of an industrial 
group by the dying off of the older members and the choice 
made by boys and girls as they grow up of the lines that then 
seem most promising, together with occasional changes of occu- 
pation of adult laborers. 

The separations between the groups are due to various 
causes. Age and sex are important. Children cannot do 
the work of adults, and generally women cannot do men’s, 
though men can do women’s and children’s. Hence re- 
ciprocal demand can and does make men’s wages higher 
than women’s and children’s, but can never have the 
converse effect. Social position makes another dividing line. 
Men and women who are not willing to become mechanics, 
manual laborers, or domestic servants, and yet have not the 
education or special aptitude or ability to rise to a higher in- 
dustrial position, form a very large group, shut off on the one 
side by their own choice and on the other by lack of natural or 
acquired capacity from competing with other groups, the de- 
mand for whose services is relatively small and whose wages 
are therefore low. Female teachers, who often receive much 
lower wages than chambermaids and waitresses, form a large 
portion of one group of this kind, and a little below them sales- 
women, sewing girls, and the more respectable sort of factory 
and shop hands another. Ordinary clerks, salesmen, and book- 
keepers occupy a very similar position among men. Very often 
laborers are determined to one group by the difficulty of get- 
ting the education or training needed for a higher one. The 
son of a poor and ignorant man may have no chance to become 
anything but an unskilled laborer, one of the lowest group of 
adult males. All kinds of mere unskilled labor are open to 
him, he may compete with all others of his kind. But he can- 
not become a carpenter or a watchmaker or a jocomotive engi- 
neer. Again, a boy who is brought up to one of the three last 
mentioned trades might equally well have chosen any of fifty 
ora hundred others, but could not without great difficulty have 
fitted himself for journalism or one of the learned professions. 
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The various industrial groups, especially in a country like 
ours, are not separated by any hard and fast lines. They over. 
lap each other to some extent, they shade off into each other 
by imperceptible gradations, and passage from one to the other 
is not impossible. Energetic, able, and lucky persons are con- 
tinually pushing up higher. But there is separation enough to 
allow the law of reciprocal demand to come into play to a large 
extent both as to values and wages. 

Special aptitude for certain kinds of work is another very 
important determining cause in the formation of non-competing 
groups. This is one principal cause of the very high wages 
obtained by the managers of large masses of capital, either 
their own or others’.* Labor and capital in large masses, if 
skillfully and honestly handled, are proportionally more produe- 
tive than in smaller aggregations. But there are very few 
men who have the peculiar qualities necessary to successfully 
conduct large enterprises. When one is found his labor is 
immensely productive. The manager of a great and profitable 
manufacturing business produces more by his labor than a 
common hand in the factory. The difference between the 
income of the factory under his management and what it would 
be under that of an incompetent man, often the difference be- 
tween a handsome profit and an actual loss, is the amouat 
which the former produces by his labor more than the latter. 
It is not merely a difference in the distribution of wealth, by 
which the factory owner gets into his hands what would other- 
wise have remained in the hands of other persons, which would 
be no gain to the community as a whole; it is an actual differ- 
ence in production. Under good management a given amount 
of labor actually produces more wealth, wealth which would 
not otherwise have existed at all. The labor of a good mana- 
ger may be a hundred times as productive as that of some of 
his workmen. With men having the special aptitude necessary 
to carry on large business operations we have the most striking 

* Wages in political economy means the reward of labor, whether the 
laborer is hired or works on his own account. It therefore includes a 
good deal of income that is more often called profits in common speech ; 
for instance a large portion of the income of a successful merchant or 
manufacturer, using his own capital in his business, is usually in the 
economical sense wages rather than profits. 
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and important case of two or more industrial groups able to do 
the same work but one able to do it much better than the 
other. Thousands of men can run a great railroad after some 
sort of a fashion, but only a few can run it well. Such a 
successful manager earns his large salary just as fairly and 
in the same way as the man who works hard with his hands; he 
receives the fruit of his own labor. 

It is true that the high wages of a managing man may some- 
times be otherwise accounted for. For example, if he is ex- 
ceptionally prudent the risk is less in his case, and a part of 
what he gets may be a gain of the same kind which an insur- 
ance company makes when it insures a selected risk at the same 
rate at which ordinary risks are carried. Men who can 
thus work at a less risk form a special industrial group, 
and may be able to take to themselves all the increased 
gain or only a part of it, according as there are fewer or 
more of them than are needed to do all of that sort of work. 
Also there are cases where the officers of a corporation manage 
to get control of a majority of the stock and use the power thus 
obtained to keep themselves in office at higher salaries than 
their labor is worth. This does not come under any economi- 
cal law of wages, but is a kind of theft. 
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ArticLe [V.—PRESIDENT DWIGHT’S INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS. 


On the seventeenth of August, 1795, the distinguished man 
who was at that time called to the Presidency of this College, 
in his letter of acceptance addressed to the members of the 
Corporation, wrote these words :—‘ Allow me, gentlemen, to 
say that few undertakings in human life appear to me to be 
fraught with more difficulties than this on which I am now 
venturing. It is a consolation to me to know that, when faith- 
fully pursued, there are not many which are more beneficial to 
mankind. The Most High hath been pleased in His provi- 
dence to call me to this employment. I feel myself obliged, 
though not without great diffidence, to obey the summons 
On His direction and blessing I hope I principally depend, and 
next on the effectual support and counsel of this body, who are 
His ministers in this solemn concern.” By one of those singu- 
lar movements of Divine Providence, which occasionally seem 
to make history repeat itself, I find myself to-day summoned 
to enter the office to which he was then chosen—the progress 
of two generations in the line of family descent and of ninety- 
one years in time placing the grandson and the bearer of his 
name where, in the course of his life’s experience, he was at 
that moment standing. The words which he wrote I would 
make my own at this hour, and would say for myself, that, in 
this work to which I am called, I hope I shall principally de 
pend on the Divine direction and blessing, while in the effee- 
tual support and counsel of the members of the body which 
has given me my office and of my associates in the Faculties, I 
have the confidence which comes from common views or from 
life-long friendship. 

The difficulties to which the writer of the quoted words 
makes allusion were doubtless those connected with the turning: 
point in the history of the College at which he saw that his 
official life was to begin. The institution was drawing near to 
the end of the first hundred years of its existence, as the eight- 
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eenth century was opening towards the new ideas and promise 
of the nineteenth. The collegiate school which had satisfied 
the demands and almost, as it seemed, the possibilities of the 
past, must now begin a larger life and be ready for a growth 
of which the early fathers had not dreamed. New plans were 
to be formed, new fields of investigation to be entered, new 
instruction to be provided. The school was to become in a 
truer and higher sense a College; the College was even to 
make its first movement in that line of progress which should, 
in the course of time, change it into a place for universal learn- 
ing. It was a day of comparatively small things for the pres- 
ent, but it called for a wide-reaching outlook upon the future. 
Where were the men and the means, the buildings and the 
various instrumentalities of every sort to be secured, that the 
requirements of the rapidly approaching future should be sue- 
cessfully met? We cannot wonder that the man who was 
called to undertake the work was impressed with the difficul- 
ties attending it, or that he felt that its importance to the 
country, or even the world, would be a continual inspiration in 
his efforts and labors. 

The ending of another hundred years now draws near, and, 
as the nineteenth century begins to open towards the twentieth, 
we find ourselves at a similar turning-point. The Collegiate 
School, as it might be called, was then to be transformed into a 
College; now the College is to grow into a University. Ina 
peculiar sense, therefore, does history seem to my own thought 
to repeat itself as I am summoned at this particular moment to 
take, in some degree, the leadership in the life of Yale College. 
The difficulties and the inspirations cannot fail to rise before 
my mind, as they did before the mind of the one of whom I 
have spoken ; and, in their union and intermingling with each 
other, they may well suggest the few thoughts to which I give 
utterance on this occasion. 

Yale College is to be a University. This is, I think, what 
we who belong to it and love it are all of us saying to one 
another to-day. The thought itself is the inspiration of the 
hour. But how is the end to be secured, and what are the 
ideas which this University is to represent? As we ask these 
questions, it is important for us to remember that we are not 

VOL, IX. 54 
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planning for or creating a new institution ; we are beginning a 
new epoch in the history of one which has existed for nearly 
two centuries. This fact necessarily imposes certain limita- 
tions upon us. It also serves to guide us in our course. The 
University which comes into being to-day may be established 
in accordance with the views of a single individual or the pass- 
ing ideas of the time. But one whose origin is in the distant 
past must be affected in all its growth by its inheritance from 
other generations. The work which we have before us is one 
of development under conditions already, in large measure, 
determined without our intervention, and with the use of ma- 
terials, if we may so speak, made ready to our hands. 

There are two great facts connected with the past, which 
present themselves to our thought and must determine our 
action, as we inquire how the end that we are seeking is to be 
attained. The first is, that our University must be built upon 
the foundation of an already existing College. For more than 
a hundred years this College constituted the whole institution 
and had for its plan and purpose to furnish that general educa- 
tion which might prepare its students for whatever work in 
life they should afterwards choose for themselves. It grew 
stronger with the lapse of time and acquired a wide-extended 
reputation, drawing its company of students together from all 
sections of the country. It had become a great institution for 
the period then present when the first of the professional 
schools was established. As a natural consequence, it con- 
tinued to occupy the main thought of those who had the gen- 
eral interests here in charge, as well as of all who looked to 
this place as a seat of learning. The professional schools, which 
were all of them founded during the first quarter of the pres 
ent century, were at the beginning small in the number of 
their students and weak in their resources. They depended 
largely on the fame and power of individual teachers for their 
very existence, and were compelled to live rather on the hope 
of the future than in any realization of the present. The self- 
sacrifice of the men who gave their lives to their service 
brought them gradually to an honorable position. But by rea 
son of their much later origin and the fact that they were 
apparently somewhat loosely attached to the College, which 
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was steadily increasing in numbers and fame, they seemed to 
all to be additions to the body, and not codrdinate parts of a 
common whole. The same thing was true of the Scientific 
School, which came into being nearly a quarter of a century 
after the last of the schools for professional study. The saga- 
cious minds of those who laid the foundations of this school 
saw the importance of meeting the demand which was then 
beginning to be made for instruction in the various branches 
of physical science, and they resolved to provide for the new 
wants as promptly and fully as the possibilities of the case 
allowed. But the first teachers commenced their work almost 
without means, and with little thought that the future would 
be what it has proved to be. Such being the order of growth 
in the institution and such the comparative strength of its dif- 
ferent departments, it was a matter of course—we may say, of 
necessity—that the old original College should continue, in 
every sense, to hold the preéminent position. 

Within the last thirty years the condition of things has 
greatly changed. The other departments of the institution 
have gained for themselves increasing success and reputation. 
The young men who enthusiastically devoted themselves to 
the work of building them up and making them worthy of the 
name of Yale College, have become men of acknowledged rank 
as scholars, both at home and abroad. The resources have been 
so greatly enlarged that permanence has been secured for the 
existence of the departments, though not as yet the sufficiency 
to meet their wants. In the number of their students they 
have multiplied fourfold, so that now, although the old College 
has moved onward with gratifying success in this regard, these 
departments which are outside of its limits have nearly one- 
half of the entire Academic body within their circle. They 
have thus, in a true sense, risen to an equality with the central 
College and have taken an honorable place by its side. The 
College, however, or Academical Department as we call it, 
has until now, through the influence of past history, traditions 
and other causes, remained in the first rank and attracted to 
itself the larger share of attention and regard. It is not un- 
fitting that it should have been so; but a certain want of unity 
or coérdination has been the result, which the development of 
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the University must remove. Yet we cannot in the immediate 
future which is now opening upon us ignore or set aside the 
past in this regard, any more than we can elsewhere. The de- 
velopment must be with a full recognition of this past fact. 

I cannot but feel that we are now at a period in our history, 
and in a condition of things, when this work of codérdination, 
with a due regard to what lies behind us, can be successfully 
accomplished. The work of instruction in the Academical 
Department which in past periods has fallen to the President, 
and which has called him to be a Professor in that Department 
with numerous added duties, is now assigned to able men 
occupying permanent chairs. He is therefore to be so far 
released from the obligations which have hitherto rested upon 
him, that he may have time and strength to meet and work 
with the several Faculties, and may stand in a like relation to 
all the branches of the University. The President of this 
College, in my judgment, is not likely to be a mere business 
agent, giving his attention only to its financial and material 
interests; and he should not be so. He should come into 
contact with the students and should have opportunity to 
exert an intellectual and moral influence upon them. They 
should know him as a personal friend and should carry away 
with them from their College life, if possible, loving recollec- 
tions of what he has done for them and the impress of his 
character on their own. He must be a teacher in some way 
and in some measure. But he cannot do everything. Fortu- 
nately, in the era now beginning, he is to be free from some 
duties, that he may be able to assume others which are equally 
essential. And prominent among these is the duty which lies 
in this line of unity and codrdination. The honored man to 
whom I have alluded at the beginning of this address was, 
according to the unanimous testimony of all who knew him, 
possessed of a mind awake to interest in knowledge of every 
sort, with varied tastes and capacities and abounding intellect 
ual enthusiasm. It was this peculiar constitution of his nature, 
this large-mindedness and large-heartedness, which qualified 
him so remarkably for the special work which he had to do for 
the College at the critical epoch in its history when he was 
called into its service. It was this which, in large measure, 
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gave him his great success. At that period the needed results 
could be accomplished by one who centered the whole daily 
life of the institution in himself and was surrounded only by a 
few instructors, most of whom were serving but for a limited 
time. But now the College has grown too large for this to be 
possible. A man endowed even with the greatest gifts would 
find himself to-day unable to do for six or seven different 
departments and eleven hundred students what he did for the 
old College and its comparatively small company. In order, 
therefore, that the presiding officer may send his best influence 
throughout all the parts, it is a necessity that he should limit 
his working in any single one. But the great call of the 
present time to him is to send it forth throughout the whole. 
I hope I may be able, in some degree, to respond to this call, 
I should be false to my inheritance, and, I trust it may not be 
unbecoming in me to say, to the impulses of my nature, if I 
should fail to be in sympathy with every earnest worker among 
us in any line of learning, however different from my own. 
And so my prayer is that, according to my powers, I may be 
helpful to every one. I may add that, in view of the peculiar 
growth of the College of which I have spoken, it is a matter 
of satisfaction to me that, while I enter upon my official duties 
after a long service in another branch of the institution, I was 
at an earlier period engaged in the work of instruction in the 
Academical Department. I was thus, for several years, familiar 
with the details of its daily working and knew personally all 
its students. In proportion to the wisdom which may be 
given me, I may hope, therefore, to represent the University 
idea as connected with that of the original College, and per- 
chance to do something for the healthful development of the 
future. 

But no one in Yale College can long and successfully exer- 
cise what is sometimes called the “one man power.” Happily 
for the institution and its welfare, happily also, in my judg- 
ment, for the man himself who holds the chief office in it, the 
President of the College, though having a certain constitutional 
prerogative, is yet dependent on the sympathy and support of 
his colleagues. He is a leader among brethren, rather than a 
commander in chief. It is, therefore, an encouraging sign of 
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the present time, and an inspiration to myself and I think to 
all, that there is a practically unanimous sentiment among us 
in favor of the movement towards that unity and codrdination 
of which I have spoken. 

For the effecting of the result with any degree of complete- 
ness, time ust, of course, be allowed. Indeed, for the full 
realization of all that it will bring, the University of the future 
must itself be realized. We are now only at the turning-point, 
and all that we speak of is the movement at this point. This 
movement will, I am sure, be in the right direction and will 
never go backward. It will involve the recognition of all 
degrees conferred upon students at their graduation as making 
them equally sons of this University; it will call for delibera- 
tions of the several Faculties or their representatives on matters 
pertaining to the general well-being; it will, perhaps, lead to 
the closer union of different departments in certain lines of 
instruction, where the work of students can be thus combined; 
it will gradually increase the number of University teachers 
who may have relations to any department; it will, doubtless, 
demand a very considerable increase of University funds. But 
in the history of our American Colleges the forming period 
has not yet wholly passed away. It is ours to plan; it will be 
the part of those who follow us to reap the fruits. There is, 
however, a glory and an inspiration at the beginning, if we 
only plan largely and wisely. The growth and progress of the 
last thirty years place us, as I am persuaded, at a new begin- 
ning in this regard, where such a plan is called for. It should 
have a far outlook upon the future, though it may lay hold at 
first only upon what is just at hand. Whatever difficulties it 
may involve will be overcome sooner or later, for, as it is in 
the line of the University idea, it is in the natural order of 
development. I take up the burden of my new office hope 
fully, in this respect, for I believe that there is a good work to 
be done and that the promise of the coniing time is in it. 

The second great fact which comes to our notice as we 
remember that we are to work upon old foundations is, 
that the Departments which include what we commonly call 
the undergraduate students contain at present, and have con- 
tained in the past, much the largest portion of the membership 
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of the institution. In the development of our University, 
therefore, we must recognize this fact. We cannot begin from 
the higher departments and work downward, but must rather 
move outward and upward from these sections which are pre- 
paratory for the distinctive and professional studies of a later 
period. 

The plan of this College, as it has been formed and carried 
out since the peculiar demands of the last forty years have 
necessitated changes in our older institutions, has involved two 
undergraduate departments—one of them making provision for 
that course of study which has been handed down from earlier 
times, with such additions as in this age are required to fit any 
person of liberal education for his mature life; the other fur- 
nishing instruction along those lines which especially lead to 
scientific research and to practical working in the field of the 
great material interests of the country. These two departments 
have been kept distinct from each other, each of them being, as 
far as possible, equipped for its peculiar work. This arrange- 
ment in the organization of our College has differed from that 
adopted in many other institutions, but, after an experience of 
more than a generation, it is believed that all who are engaged 
in instruction here are in accord in the feeling that it is the 
wisest and most successful provision for meeting the necessities 
of the case. The two departments have moved on side by 
side, and with no collision, for many years. We believe that 
they are to move forward in the same way hereafter. The 
development of the University, so far as they are concerned, 
must, as we think, recognize this fact. In the growth and 
increase of studies, however, which will doubtless be witnessed 
in both of these branches of the institution, the question must 
necessarily arise, whether in some respects they may not be 
arranged so as to supplement each other. Wherever this can 
be done without injury to either, it would seem that it must 
be the wisest course to make such an adjustment. We are not 
creating or developing two independent institutions, but two 
separate parts of one. That, in some cases, there should be a 
common use of the same building by instructors in the different 
schools, or that the services of a Professor in one school should 
be given for the help of students in another, is a thing which 
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may be expected in the immediate future. No doubt, there 
will be limitations in the possibilities of such combination, 
which will be readily understood by all who will attentively 
consider the matter. The number of students and the very 
heavy pressure upon the time and thought of instructors will 
give every man abundance of work in his own immediate 
field. But wherever such a uniting of labors, or of places for 
labor, is practicable, it will manifestly be an economy of force 
and means for the University, and will tend towards unity and 
coordination. 

The existence of these two branches of the University is, 
of necessity, closely connected with our view respecting the 
question of optional studies. We open two lines of study, 
which are carefully and thoughtfully arranged and which lead 
to two different bachelor’s degrees. They are so marked in 
their difference from each other, that students, at the age at 
which they begin their College education, may be supposed to 
be qualified to make their choice between them, or, if in any 
case they are not so, their older friends may form a wise de 
cision in view of their observed qualifications and tastes. One 
of these courses excludes the ancient Classics and the more 
special studies in Mental and Moral Philosophy: the other in- 
cludes them as essential or fundamental to the plan of the 
course. In both alike a common curriculum of study is re- 
quired of all in the earlier year or years, while in the later 
years a greater freedom of choice is allowed, yet in every case 
with a movement along some definite and prescribed line. 
This is our theory of College education, and the arrangement 
which has been provided here in order to the realization of it. 
That in every detail of our plan we shall always continue pre- 
cisely as we are to-day, cannot be expected. New questions 
and problems will arise in the future as they have arisen in the 
past. There may be changes in the field of learning and 
science in the twentieth century as compared with what we 
know in the nineteenth, which will be as great as those of our 
century in comparison with the one behind us. But as there 
was no complete overturning of our plan and system in that 
former time, but only progress in accordance with what had 
been previously done, so, in the period which is before us, I 
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think that Yale College must move forward towards the full 
and perfected growth of what it now is in this regard. Our 
system gives us the advantage of offering a general and, as we 
may say, fundamental choice of two kinds of education at the 
outset. It then prepares the student by disciplinary and com- 
mon studies, in either line, until by his age and progress he 
may be fitted to determine his course more intelligently. 
Afterwards, it secures for him the benefit of that interest and 
enthusiasm which come from freedom of choice when the 
mind is ready, with wisdom, to use such freedom. In that de- 
partment, especially, whose aim is to give a general education 
and to fit its students for any of the higher fields of working 
in life, for which they may make more special preparation in 
professional or other schools, those branches of study which 
are deemed most essential to all are required even in the later 
years, the freedom in the selection of other branches having 
special limitations with regard to the time to be devoted to 
them. Our plan of optional studies is thus consistent with the 
plan on which our institution has been arranged, and is one, as 
we believe, which, if strictly followed out, may best satisfy the 
necessities of the highest education. 

In the development of our University from these two 
Undergraduate sections we come in the most direct line to the 
provisions for graduate students who are not preparing them- 
selves for any one of the three learned professions. This 
Graduate section, which naturally draws its students from both 
of the undergraduate parts alike, is attracting especial atten- 


. tion at the present time. It is a healthful sign of increasing 


intellectual life in our country, and a sign of great promise 
for the future, that so many of our young men are desirous of 
continuing theix studies after the collegiate course of four 
years is ended. The demands made upon us by the growing 
numbers of these young men call for earnest consideration, 
and already provision has been made to meet them so far as has 
been practicable, and with gratifying success. We believe 
that no friend of Yale College can do it a greater service in 
the way of benefaction at this turning-point in our history, 
than to aid in the more complete endowment of this part of 
the institution. We have a great company here who may be 
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easily awakened to intellectual enthusiasm; with the present 
arrangement of studies in the different undergraduate depart- 
ments, they are becoming more and more inclined to press 
farther and more deeply into the different knowledges ; with 
affection for the place acquired by their residence here, they 
are disposed to remain longer in the University. If we are 
able to do for them what they need, the number of those who 
will remain will be steadily and rapidly enlarged. The prog- 
ress which has been made within the past few years with 
respect to this matter is such as to afford a most encouraging 
prospect for the future, provided we can be abundantly fur- 
ished with what is needful to this most important end. 

In our case, this growth towards the larger idea of the 
University has certainly been a very natural one from the 
earlier arrangements for undergraduate instruction. As we 
look forward to a more or less remote period in the time 
to come, it seems not improbable that those who follow us 
may find that this Graduate department is somewhat over- 
shadowing the undergraduate ones, and that the latter have 
-in a considerable degree lost their present significance. But 
the movement towards this end will necessarily be gradual. 
It will not be effected through any violent setting aside or 
overturning of these lower schools, but through a normal 
progress along the line of the historic idea. We are evolving 
something higher out of something lower, as we attempt to 
carry our College forward to its University life. Our move- 
ment must be always forward; but it must be forward out of 
the past, with a remembrance of the past, and under the best 
influence of the past. I cannot but believe that, when the 
results shall have been fully realized, it will be seen that our 
plan, if not absolutely the best one that could be conceived, is 
equally good with any other, and that it is the best for us, be 
cause it develops itself by a growth, not by a series of revolu- 
tions. In this development of our plan the inheritance from 
the fathers will be ever preserved for those who follow in 
the coming generations, and it will be always working with 
that which comes afterwards toward the final completeness. 

With reference to the three professional schools, it may be 
said that they were the first and natural outgrowth of the orig- 
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inal plan which the early fathers adopted. Accordingly, when 
the demand for more special and thorough teaching in prepa- 
ration for professional work made itself especially manifest, 
near the beginning of the present century, the far-seeing mind 
of the one who had, more than any other, the charge of the 
future interests of the College immediately appreciated the 
importance of enlarging and broadening the institution in the 
direction indicated. As the result of his thought and sug- 
gestion and effort, it is believed, these schools al! came into 
existence, though two of them were, by reason of the limita- 
tions of those times, not founded until after his death. They 
have had an interesting history—the one of them with which 
I am personally most familiar, a history so interesting and so 
connected with my own inmost life, that I could not attempt 
to tell it publicly. That they have been a strength to the 
whole institution is beyond question. That they are essential 
to the University idea will not be doubted. In the coérdinat- 
ing and unifying era upon which we are now to enter, they 
will more completely assume their rightful position around the 
common center than they did in former times, and will have, 
no doubt, more fully the thoughtful care of the guardians of 
the general interests. For that one of them which is now 
most limited in its resources, the Medical School, it is earnestly 
to be hoped that some large-minded benefactor may come for- 
ward, who shall appreciate the greatness of the blessing to our 
commonwealth which would result from making this place a 
center for medical education. With the advantages of the 
University and the increase of its endowments, the school may 
surpass its former prominence and have a most useful and hon- 
orable future. 

The latest growth of a department in our College, the Art 
School, is one, no doubt, of which the fathers in the early 
time had no thought; and yet there is no one among us, I 
think, within the circle of all our schools, who does not feel 
that it was a legitimate development of the institution which 
they founded. It has connection with the root and the trunk 
as truly as any of the other branches and has its part in the 
perfection of our plans. The work which it has already 
accomplished for the College is a most important one; but, 
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for reasons connected with the progress of art in our country, 
its greatest work belongs, in a peculiar sense, to the time to 
come. The cultivating and elevating influence of its studies 
must have a continually increasing power, as students of all 
other departments shall, in the future, appreciate more and 
more fully the value of the privileges which it offers. 

I have spoken thus of these several branches of the College, 
because an allusion to them came naturally and necessarily 
within the line of the idea of development which I have 
endeavored to present. That the Library, which is related to 
all the departments alike, and which was, indeed, the begin- 
ning of our College, is to be and must be a central thing in 
the growing University, is clear to all. The graduates of the 
College and its friends who are deeply interested in sound 
learning, it is hoped, will let their love for it and devotion 
to its welfare prompt them to aid it in this essential part 
of its life by abundant gifts And as we think of the 
University and its hopes we cannot fail to bear in mind what 
has been effected by the energy and enthusiasm of those who 
have given their efforts to the Peabody Museum and the 
Observatory. The former of these institutions has already 
added greatly to the fame and honor of the College, a fact 
which is recognized throughout the country; while the work 
of the latter is moving forward with and towards success and 
increasing usefulness. 

The idea which our College is to represent as it grows into 
a University is thus, as it seems to me, to be the historic idea 
of this place. The end which we have in view is not to be 
accomplished by a sudden and entire breaking away from what 
has been established here, or by imitation of what is done by 
others who may be under conditions and influences quite dif- 
ferent from our own. Institutions, like individuals, have a 
peculiar life determined for them largely by those who give 
them being. With the inheritance of a noble ancestry, it is 
better for them to grow towards perfection in the line of their 
own character and of the past history, than to turn to the line 
of another inheritance, even if it has come from an equally 
honorable source. But for myself I am a thorough, hopeful 
believer in the future and would press forward towards it—a 
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future of owr own, indeed, but a future which has promise and 
life and blessing in it, the future of Yale College as it becomes 
a University. 

In connection with this historic development which bears in 
it the promise of the coming era, there are two great ideas of 
education which have here been held to be essential to the 
College life, and which are essential also to the University life, 
if it is to have a vital union with the past. One of these has 
relation to the mind; the other to the character. With a few 
words with respect to each, I will bring the suggestions of the 
hour to a close. 

The fundamental idea of our theory of mental education is, 
as I think, that of the superiority of man to his uses. Our 
primal thought has been to develop the individual man 
roundly and fully in himself. The service which he does for 
the world is the natural outcome of what he is. Education is 
like Christianity in this regard. Christianity seeks first to 
lead its disciple to be good, and then to do good. It aims at 
the former result because it knows that, if this is secured, the 
latter will surely follow. Its great and first object is the 
individual life. Everything else is the outgrowth of this. So 
it is with true education. It does for the mind, what religion 
does for the heart. It builds up and builds out the man. 
The man, when it has accomplished its work within him, can 
use his knowledge and his powers wherever the world may 
need them, and he will do so if the noble impulses of educated 
manhood are in his spirit. It is for this reason that we have 
held to a prescribed and common course of study for each of 
our undergraduate departments in the earlier year or years, 
and in the later years, especially in that department which is 
designed to prepare for the more general walks of educated 
life, have limited the freedom of choice within certain definite 
lines which should admit of and lead to a large and full educa- 
tion on every side. We believe that it is better that young 
men should not be disciplined and trained from the beginning 
for one thing only; that, whatever may be their future work, 
they will be larger and wiser and more useful men, if a very 
broad foundation is laid and if their minds are strengthened 
by the more strictly disciplinary studies and opened to a wide 
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survey of knowledge. We believe that it is often more 
healthful for them to have their thoughts and efforts turned, 
not only to that which may excite their natural impulses in 
earlier life, but to things whose bearing upon mental well- 
being may not at first be fully understood. One of the gravest 
evils of our national life in the immediate future, as it seems 
to me, is likely to be the one-sidedness of education—the fact 
that men are to have one line of thought only, moving within 
the sphere of their own single profession or business, and are 
to have their idea of the mind’s life limited to its practical 
results, and not enlarged to the comprehension of what the 
mind is in and for itself. The signs of this coming evil are 
already apparent in our public and popular life, and I cannot 
but think that the subject which it suggests is worthy of most 
serious consideration on the part of all whose home and work 
are in our various seats of learning. 

Let me remark also, in passing, that, with the happy and 
healthful changes in the modes of instruction which have been 
largely introduced in these recent years, the possibilities are 
greater than ever before of awakening enthusiasm in the 
minds of all for any or every branch of learning. The living 
teacher may now come into more immediate intellectual con- 
tact with the student than he did in a former generation, when 
instruction was much more closely confined to the text-book. 
With the opportunity which is at present so freely afforded 
for direct communication from the teacher to the pupil and 
the more pleasant relation which exists between them as 
between an older scholar and a younger one in a common field, 
there is no reason why interest should not be excited in the 
studies of a general course, and why the mind should not be thus 
cultivated to its own pleasure and satisfaction, while it is at the 
same time cultivated widely. The opposition to the study of 
the Ancient Classies—so far as I have been able to read the 
essays of recent writers on the subject—is in reality an oppo- 
sition to certain unhappy methods of teaching them. No man 
who has learned to read Homer or Demosthenes in any meas- 
ure as he would read the best English or German authors has 
ever regretted it. No one who has even learned, through the 
knowledge of the Greek language, to appreciate, in any meas- 
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ure, the poetry or oratory or philosophy of Greece has grieved 
over the hours spent in gaining that knowledge. I do not 
myself believe that any such man, to the end of time, will 
ever have such grief or regret, or will be otherwise than 
thankful that his mind was thus lifted above the one work of 
his daily life. The disputes about education which have filled 
the air for the last few years, we may well remember, are not 
yet ended. It will be a strange thing in the world’s history if, 
in this regard, the permanent future does not find its fountain 
of life in the permanent past. 

Closely united with our theory of education for the mind is 
that which has reference to character. The men who have car- 
ried forward this College from its beginning until now have 
believed that, in the making of men, the training of the mind 
alone is not enough. They have labored for the moral, as well 
as the intellectual life. This is eminently true of all those 
who have had the highest distinction as teachers and have 
give the institution its widest reputation. In the case of these 
men, whose fame isa part of our rich inheritance, the work 
which they accomplished for science and learning was never 
greater than that which they did for true character. As we 
grow in the future towards the realization of the University 
idea, we must, if we move according to the Yale thought, keep 
steadily on in the same pathway. It is the priceless privilege 
of a University teacher to help the manly youth around him 
in their souls’ living, to make them more generous, more truth- 
ful, more fit for life in this earnest and struggling world, more 
worthy of love and respect. The teacher who thinks his work 
is ended when he has heard his recitation or given his lecture, 
has little conception, in my judgment, of what his work is. 
As for myself, I may truly say that, if I were not hopeful that 
the young men of these coming years would look back in after 
life upon some blessings for their souls’ living derived from 
their intercourse with me and the friendly relations which 
existed between us here, I would turn aside from the office 
which opens before me at this very hour of its beginning. 

And the best of all living for the soul is Christian living. 
The gift which the fathers who founded Yale College prized 
above all others, the one which they handed down to their 
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descendants of the later generations as the most precious of 
inheritances, was the Christian truth. It abides here to-day, 
1 believe that I utter the sentiment of almost all the living 
graduates of this Oollege, when I say that we mean, so far as 
in us lies, that it shall abide here as the College passes into the 
University, and through all the future. And that God may 
enable us to carry out this purpose is our earnest prayer, for 
we know that if, at any period in the future, the guardians and 
teachers of this home of learning shall prove faithless to this 
most sacred of all trusts—though there may, indeed, be some- 
thing yet remaining here—it will not be the Yale College 
upon which our deepest love centers and from which our inmost 
and noblest life has been drawn. 





